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ust Explostons—T heir (oauses 


and ‘Prevention 


By BB. “@. (DEDRICK 


Head of the Pennsylvania State College School of Dill Engineering 


The first of a series of articles on problems of flour mill construction, equipment and 
operation, written for The Northwestern Miller by the author of “Practical Milling.” 


WO rather recent dust explosions, one in a 

corn goods mill, the other in an elevator, 

again remind us of the dangerous character 

of flour and starch dust, and of the fine and 

fibrous grain dusts which float within the 
mill or elevator. These dusts are potential agencies of 
terrific explosions and destruction of life and property 
under certain conditions. Where all the factors are 
present—low humidity, more or less high temperature, 
fine floating dust confined with the proper mixture of 
air, a little cloud of fine, thick, dry dust to furnish the 
fuse, as it were, and lastly the lighted match, open 
flame, even a spark,—then the fiend is let loose. 

It does not matter as to the source of ignition; it 
seems that when dust is present and has been mixed 
with a certain quantity of air, and the atmosphere is 
dry, a very explosive material is formed, only lacking 
the flame to ignite it and produce the big explosion. 

It is the very light and finely divided dust of a 
carbonaceous nature floating in the air of a closed 
building that is the most dangerous, because it is the 
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most susceptible to the proper mixture of dry air. 
When ignited, the moisture in the dust is instantly con- 
verted into a steam or gas which has great expansive 
It has been figured that one cubic ounce of dust 
to one cubic foot, 


force. 
will expand, in being exploded, 
which means that it furnishes 1,728 times the energy 
of one cubic ounce in its normal state. 

This is verified by the number of flour, starch and 
grain dust explosions in which massive stone and con- 
crete buildings have been blown down and leveled to 
the ground. Great tanks filled with grain have been 
raised and moved from their foundations. 

It would take tons of powder or dynamite to have 
done the same damage that a few pounds of this light, 
floating, innocent appearing dust accomplished within 
an instant of time, and no fuss about it either. It is 
almost impossible to set a pile of flour, starch, or grain 
(in bulk) on fire. Suppose you try to burn a pile of 
flour lying on the ground, equal, let us say, to one 
cubic foot. You won’t have much success. Take this 
same amount of flour, blow it so that it will be thinly 


diffused throughout a fair-sized, tight and solidly 
constructed building. Now shower an ounce or so of 
flour so as to form a small thick cloud of dust, and 
apply the match. The building is instantly destroyed 
or badly shattered. 

A very thick cloud of carbonaceous dust, although 
inflammable and burning with a quick flash, does not 
have sufficient force of itself to cause an explosion. 
The dust, suspended in air, but only slightly diffused 
and heavy with little air admixed, burns slowly when 
compared to the instantaneous flash of the very thin 
floating dust. If flour, or even starch, should sud- 
denly be precipitated in a very heavy cloud or stream 
onto an open flame, it would extinguish the flame, and 
no explosion or even inflammation would ensue. 

To propagate inflammation, the flour or other ma- 
terial must not be shot out in a solid stream, but it 
must be loose and more or less thinned out even to 
ignite. The looser the material and the thinner the 
dust cloud, the quicker and more energetic the inflam- 


mation. Now the most explosive dust is the thinnest, 


The South Chicago Elevator After the Great Dust Explosion of March 19, 1921 
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or where each individual particle of dust is surrounded 
by a layer of air, or does not touch another particle, 
and yet is close enough to be instantly affected by the 
other or others when ignited. 

In a mill or elevator there is always more or less 
dust floating around hours after the machinery is 
closed down, and even dust floating a day or two 
after closing down, as the writer has found in a series 
of experiments. There have been dust explosions in 
plants hours after the dust producing machinery has 
ceased to operate, for the reason that a mill, elevator 
or any plant where dust is produced and floats in the 
air within the building and lodges on girders, beams, 
machines, etc., burns very quickly, the entire building 
becoming a seething mass of flames within a few 
minutes. ; 

This would indicate that when the dust in the air, 
or the fine dust lying on beams and machines, or cling- 
ing to walls, Becomes disturbed by any draft or current 
of hot air, is wafted about, instantly dried and then 
ignited, it causes an explosion, or at least an inflamma- 
tion of the dust, that carries fire to every part of the 
building almost instantly. 

Thus we often see a mill, elevator or other plant 
in which dust is made burn down very rapidly, with fire 
seemingly in every part, but no explosion, at least 
none strong enough to blow down walls or give other 
definite evidence of its force, but we know that the 
disturbed dust plays a part in spreading the flames to 
the remotest corner of the building. 

A number of bad explosions have actually been 
brought about by streams of water from the hose play- 
ing into a burning building. These streams, encoun- 
tering a body of flour or dust, as for instance sweep- 
ings on the floor, or entering a dust room, have thrown 
the dust into the air, this forming the initial explo- 
sion, followed by a secondary one of greater force. 

This was the case in the burning of the Daisy mill 
and the Empire mill in Milwaukee many years ago. 
Fire, it seems, started in the Daisy mill. Firemen 
were on an upper floor fighting the flames when the 
stream, shifting, stirred up the dust in a dustroom. 
There was a flash followed by a greater explosion 
which blew out some of the wall, and the débris blocked 
the stairway, pinning down several firemen. If I re- 
member right, one or two were killed, and the others 
were badly injured and with difficulty rescued from 
being roasted alive. The writer had the story from 
one of these men, who later became a captain. He had 
an arm and leg broken, besides one or two ribs crushed. 


In most cases a conflagration follows an explosion. 
Many explosions, however, are caused directly or in- 
directly by a fire, the flames reaching some more dusty 
part or stirring up dust, or by some external means 
which agitates the dust, as the stream of water or the 
falling of an elevator or a beam. 

A small flame, as that from a match or open light, 
or even a spark caused by static electricity, a spark 
caused by metal striking on metal or stone, a fan strik- 
ing against the case, metal being struck by the beaters 
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of a scourer, metal or stone getting into the grinding 
machinery, etc., provide examples of immediate re- 
sponse to the actuating medium of ignition, and not to 
some preliminary fire, whatever its cause in the first 
instance, as possibly from spontaneous combustion, a 
fire starting from a hot box, a choked down elevator or 
some other internal or external source. In nearly every 
case involving the largest or most disastrous dust ex- 
plosions in miils, elevators or other plants, the exact 
cause which initiated the explosion is more or less 
shrouded in mystery, because those near the point of 
origin are killed outright, or so quickly overcome and 
badly injured as to be able to shed very little light on 
what happened. The reports of witnesses are almost 
always confusing and conflicting as to the prime cause 
and to the events following. 

There have been dust explosions in which, it is in- 
teresting to note, the man or men who escaped, either 
slightly or badly injured, and directly at or near the 
point which propagated the explosions, could or would 
not tell, for reasons best known to themselves. A case 
in point was a light explosion in a mill of which the 
writer had supervision. Two men were packing flour. 
Seemingly the packer bin had become empty. One 
man, whom we will call Bill, went up to investigate. 
All the men had been warned against the use of open 
lights, matches, etc., and especially never to introduce a 
lantern in a flour bin, or strike a match. Instead of the 
packer bin being empty, it had drawn down or empty 
on one side, leaving a mass of flour standing and 
filling one side, or nearly half of the bin. As Bill 
pushed the lid open on the front, the side on which the 
flour had been drawn down, he took a chance and 
struck a match, the better to see into the bin, just as 
a jar, caused by the man below throwing the packer 
into gear, started the flour falling. The mass fell sud- 
denly, forcing out a strong draft or current of air, 
and with it a thick cloud of flour dust, which was 
instantly ignited by the burning match. An explosion 
followed which knocked the man about five or six feet 
from the bin, and burned his face and arm quite seri- 
ously. 

Bill strenuously denied at first that he had struck 
a match, but on being pinned down and shown the half 
burned match the writer had found, he finally admitted 
his guilt. He said,. however, that he had not intro- 
duced the match in the bin, but held it a couple of feet 

(Continued on page 557.) 


In This Feed Mill Fire Dust Explosions Helped to Spread the Flames 
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—\‘I was kind of interested the other day,” 
)F said Old Dad | Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
= Roller Mills, “in readin’ 









he didn’ t allow the 
guv'ment was goin’ 
I‘ help the farmer 
| by puttin’ him to 
ed in a hospital an’ 





J H givin’ him dover's 
7 powders so much as it 
S—was by administerin’ a lot 
S Y of horse sense an’ open 


I was airin’ my views on the 
subjec’ to Yank Caldwell, an’ he 
OW); Mis right het up an * said ef a feller had 
~ to be smart an’ work like hell all the 
time he'd be danged ef he could see where 
they was any use of havin’ a guv’ment.’ 











NO FISHING ALLOWED 
YEAR ago, the United States Senate adopted a 


“™ resolution introduced by Senator La Follette, in- 
structing the Federal Trade Commission to investigate 
the grain trade and milling and baking industries, with 
special reference to price fixing and inordinate prof- 
its. Back of the La Follette resolution was a letter 
from Basil L. Manly, secretary of the People’s Legis- 
lative Service, an initial activity of the La Follette 
candidacy ‘for president. 

Lack of funds prevented the commission from im- 
mediately complying with the La Follette instruction. 
Now, a year later, the investigation is being under- 
taken in spite of the fact that the political animus 
which inspired it no longer exists, the November elec- 
tion having resulted in the overwhelming dismissal of 
the La Follette-Manly group, with all its senatorial 
connections, from public confidence. 

Every miller knows that there is not anywhere in 
this industry anything remotely resembling control, 
price agreement, illegal associational activities or even 
that wise and beneficial co-operation which charac- 
terizes most other great manufacturing industries. 
Flour milling not only is highly competitive, but, 
broadly speaking, every flour mill is in competition 
with almost every other mill, and the struggle for 
business is at all times keen to the point where indi- 
vidual enterprises are daily forced to surrender. 

Furthermore, it is possible for any one with the 
ability to make a sum of two and two to take the open 
market price for wheat and the open market price for 
flour and discover for himself that the spread between 
them at no time represents more than a fair conver- 
sion cost under the most economical milling methods. 
If this is not enough, there are government compila- 
tions showing that milling expense represents only 
about five per cent of the price of bread, so that, even 
if there ever were any excessive profits, they would be 
practically negligible in the final result. 

Since millers are fully conscious of these things, 
they have every right to resent the snooping activities 
of the La Follette-directed agents of the Federal 
Trade Commission. Their work is a waste%of time, 
effort and the public money. Its result could under 
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no possible circumstances be constructive, while, mean- 
time, it puts under indictment by inference the law- 
abiding business integrity of every member of this 
industry. 

Last week there was published in these columns the 
essential text of two decisions of the United States 
courts denying to the Federal Trade Commission the 
right of access to the books and records of individual 
enterprises on general “fishing” expeditions. Under the 
decisions, millers are well within the'r legal rights in 
refusing emissaries of the commission access to their 
files, records and offices. Their moral rights are un- 
questioned, for, having nothing to conceal, it is their 
plain duty to their own self-respect to resent the in- 
quisitorial activities which have warrant neither in 


law nor in honest concern for the public welfare. 





SERVICE FOR SERVICE 

INCE May, 1923, the Bureau of the Census has 

issued a monthly report of the total quantity of 
wheat ground and the amount of flour and millfeed 
produced in the United States. This work was under- 
taken at the direct request of the millers themselves, 
through their official organization. It has no other 
purpose than to give every flour miller an accurate 
index of the current course of flour production. 

The value of this monthly report depends entirely 
on the promptness, accuracy and completeness of the 
returns voluntarily made by the mills. In general, the 
response has been satisfactory, and yet month by 
month the number of mills which have never failed to 
report decreases; in the past year it has gone down 
from 1,002 to 945. From a maximum of 1,115 mills 
reporting last February, the number has shrunk to 
1,024 in the latest report. 

These delinquent mills have not gone out of busi- 
ness; they have simply declined to take the trouble 
involved in filling out the monthly schedule. By so 
doing they have materially lessened the value of the 
service which the Bureau of the Census is trying to 
render the milling industry at its own request. It is 
obviously to the advantage of every miller to know 
with reasonable accuracy how much flour is being pro- 
duced in the United States, and it seems a small thing 
to ask of the mills that they should do their share con- 
scientiously in enabling the Bureau of the Census to 
assist them. 


JULIUS FLEISCHMANN 

MERICA’S allied bread industries have produced 
many remarkable men, but among them all the 
late Julius Fleischmann stands unique. He was not 
a wheat grower, and yet he unquestionably did more 
than any other one man to enlarge the domestic mar- 
ket for wheat; he was not a miller, and yet he was 
America’s greatest flour salesman; he was not a baker, 
and yet the baking industry regarded him as its fore- 
most member; he was not a scientist, and yet biological 

chemistry owes him a profound debt. 

That he had extraordinary executive ability goes 
without saying; the company of which he was presi- 
dent, and the affairs of which he had directed ever since 
he was twenty-four years old, stands as an enduring 
monument to his capacity for efficient management. 
But he possessed something far rarer and more valu- 
able: the gift of broad vision. He saw that the pros- 
perity of his own business was bound up with the 
welfare of all the bread industries; he was among the 
first to comprehend the essential alliance reaching from 
the wheat field to the bread consumer, and he did 
more than any other man to convert that alliance from 
a dream into a reality. 

Fifty-eight years ago Charles and Maximilian 
Fleischmann established the business of manufactur- 
ing compressed yeast; in 1896 the general management 
of the concern was intrusted to Charles Fleischmann’s 
oldest son, Julius Fleischmann. Four years later, when 
he was only twenty-eight, Julius Fleischmann was elect- 


_ ed mayor of Cincinnati, and he was re-elected in 1908. 


In 1908 he accepted the post of park commissioner, but 
the enormous growth of his business interests com- 
pelled his retirement from public office in 1912. 

In his case, however, public service was in no way 
dependent on official position, and his most conspicuous 
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work in behalf of others was done in the last dozen 
years of his life. His extraordinary shrewdness in 
choosing able men as his associates gave him a phe- 
nomenally efficient organization with which to carry 
out his plans, and he was able to translate into definite 
action the far-reaching visions which identified his 
name with industrial service. 

Few words in the English language are more per- 
ilous than “genius,” but if this generation has pro- 
duced a single American in any direct way related to 
the bread industries who can justly be called a man 
of genius, that man was Julius Fleischmann. 





THE NINTH HOUR BULLS 

ttm grain market is getting ready to observe, even 

if it is not already observing, the familiar spec- 
tacle of the ninth hour bull being taken for an outing. 
This curious creature, who appears only in the wake of 
a long continued rise in wheat prices, imagines, with 
the fatuous self-confidence which is his chief charac- 
teristic, that he is about to have his inning. In this 
he is quite wrong, for his treatment always is an out- 
ing—the word not being used as a pun but literally to 
mean that he is quickly frisked and invited to go out 
into the fresh air, nature’s own great restorative. 

“Miss Ethel Comstock, a public stenographer,” the 
newspaper tells, “made twenty thousand dollars,” and 
“Mrs. Scott Durand by keeping her ear to the direct 
telephone connection with her broker’s office from nine 
thirty until one fifteen each day, won more than a 
million dollars in six months.” Surely Croesus knew of 
nothing like this. Here indeed is a Midas touch with 
modern plumbing. 

So the ninth hour bull finds his courage, tosses his 
new found horns and roars a command to make way 
for him and his thousand dollars to the edge of the 
pit. In a few days he knows all of the statistics and 
how to deduce from them, interprets the visible as 
easily as a baseball score, becomes familiar with the 
patter and is a confident patron of the market. The 
length of his patronage is determined by the size of his 
roll and his luck. It is better for him to lose quickly, 
for that way he loses least. 

Under the present system of dealing in futures for 
the protection of the trade in actual grain, public 
speculation is desirable. It is the only means so far 
discovered for maintaining a trading volume sufficient 
to insure a ready market for legitimate hedging trans- 
actions. To the extent that this purpose is accom- 
plished, participation by those outside who know what 
they are about and have means to indulge a hazardous 
sport is a service to the trade. The game is not, how- 
ever, for the calf turned roaring bull and eager to 
hazard the cash loan on his life insurance. 

Yet there are hundreds and thousands of these in 
the market. A few of them, a rare one here and there, 
will win a pot or two. The overwhelming majority 
will, with the persistent hope of the early loser, remain 
to buck the game to greater loss, or be encouraged by 
a first success to seek larger fortune and come to the 
same end. Little money found in the grain pit fails 
to find its way back to the pit. If the ridiculously 
stupid small speculators would but stop to inquire, 
they would find that few men actually engaged in the 
trade in grain ever speculate in the market. They know 
the dangers and how unlikely it is that they may be 
safely passed. 


WE TOO ARE SORRY 
EPLYING to a letter of protest addressed to Mr. 
Harvey Fiske, president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., in connection with that company’s re- 
cent attack on white flour bread in one of a series of 
“health” advertisements, Mr. Robert Lynn Cox, second 
vice president, writes to a correspondent: 

“All that we can say is that we are sorry that the 
editor of such an influential journal should disagree 
with the very eminent medical men on whom we must 
rely for advice and guidance in relation to health mat- 
ters. In addition we have in this case abundant testi- 
mony of people who have been benefited by eating 
whole wheat bread and similar food.” 

It would be ungracious not to express appreciation 
of Mr. Cox’s evidently sincere sympathy. Kind words 
are like coronets, precious but rare. The Northwestern 
Miller does not wish to be outdone in courtesy, and 
it begs its readers to believe that it is sorry that Mr. 
Cox is sorry. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Feb. 2 Feb. 3 

Feb. 7 Jan. 31 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ...252,271 236,035 236,955 258,510 
ae. BM cesees ,151 8,827 12,995 15,458 
Duluth-Superior 13,090 20,510 20, 175 5 27,446 
Milwaukee 6,700 6,900 3 1,150 











Totals ....-.. 280,212 27 


5 302,563 
Outside mills*. .198,384 23 f 





Ag’gate sprg.. 478,596 509,149 499,988 
Bt. TOwis....ec- 26,100 29,100 36,600 39,000 





St. Louisf...... 42,400 41,200 47,100 43,200 
Buffalo .......- 193,016 235,344 123,156 130,515 
Chicago ....... 38,000 38,000 38,000 24,000 


Kansas City....116,307 127,400 112,191 69,485 
Kansas Cityt...371,076 381,897 317,068 277,650 





Omaha .....-+:-. 21,968 22,142 3,185 
St. Joseph ..... 43,368 47,188 ,380 
Salina ....-e++. 30,666 32,710 24,085 
Wichita ....... 36,044 40,079 8,102 
Toledo ..cccees $2,300 29,000 ,400 
Toledof ...+++.+ 77,096 92,188 ,065 
Indianapolis ... 12,439 12,769 ,240 
Nashville*® .... «+. 124,081 ,355 
Portland, Oreg.. 38,334 40,788 3,685 


28,800 23,202 31,680 38,865 
15,074 44,300 39,820 


Seattle 
Tacoma ....-.- 12,844 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Feb. 2 Feb. 3 


Feb. 7 Jan. 31 1924 1923 

Minneapolis .. 45 42 42 46 
St. Paul ....+... » ae 40 52 66 
Duluth-Superior .. 35 55 55 74 
Milwaukee ........ 56 58 21 7 
Outside mills* .... 60 62 56 41 
Average spring... 50 50 48 45 
Bt. TOR .rvccvcees 41 45 57 77 
DE. BOMOE cccccces 49 47 54 56 
Bualo ...cccevecy 81 98 74 78 
CHIGRMO cccccceves 95 95 95 60 
Kansas City ...... 78 85 74 52 
Kansas City} ..... 66 69 62 53 
Omane .nccccccees 80 81 82 100 
St. Joseph .....0>. 91 99 68 44 
Balina ...ccscecees 66 70 44 52 
Wichita .ccceccecs 54 61 64 58 
TOIOEO .cccrcseces 67 60 71 42 
Toledo] ...cseeees 59 69 63 49 
Indianapolis ...... 62 64 46 54 
Nashville** ....... - 88 60 56 
Portland, Oregon.. 61 65 98 68 
Beattie .crvseccees 55 44 60 74 
TACOMB .crcsccees 2% 26 78 70 
Totals ..cccceses 64 69 68 61 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 


Joseph. 
{Flour made by central states mills, in- 


cluding those of Toledo. 
**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 


cluding Nashville. 


BREAD PRICES ADVANCED 
BY TWIN CITY BAKERS 


Minneapolis and St. Paul bakers on 
Feb. 9 advanced the wholesale price of 
bread Ic per lb, with corresponding in- 
creases in the prices of rolls and dough- 
nuts. The advance was made necessary, 
it was explained, by the present high 
levels of flour. 


Louis, 








IMPORTANT GAINS MADE BY 
AMERICAN FLOUR IN BRAZIL 


A letter recently 
received by C. V. Topping, secretary 
Southwestern Millers’ League, from the 
American consul in Brazil contains a 
very optimistic report concerning the fu- 
ture of United States flour in that coun- 
try. Brokers there are said to be taking 
an active interest in importing flour from 
the United States. 

“The demand from this district for 
flour is increasing steadily, if not rap- 
idly,” the letter states. “This city is 
growing and there is a gradual better- 
ment in the economic status of the peo- 
ple, which means they eat more bread 
and less cassava meal. Also, internal 
transportation is improving, and there 
are many towns of the interior where 
wheat bread was unknown a few years 
ago but is eaten now. The products of 
this region are bringing good prices and 
money is relatively plentiful, so that 
there should be no slackening of demand 
in the immediate future. 

“The flour trade of Brazil for years 
has been in dispute between American 
and Argentine exporters, with conditions 
favoring first one and then the other. 
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Frequently there are periods during 
which the northern ports use American 
and the southern ports Argentine flour. 
Just at present, American flour is in the 
ascendant.” 

The letter said that there was a mani- 
fest tendency toward direct importation 
by bakers, although millers in other coun- 
tries are not friendly to this plan, be- 
cause of credit complications. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





EXPLAINS CUBAN SITUATION 

Str. Louis, Mo.—Vernon E. Peniwell, 
foreign sales manager for the Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, recently re- 
ceived a letter from that firm’s repre- 
sentative in Havana, Cuba, explaining 
very clearly the commercial situation now 
existing in that island. The letter fol- 
lows, in part: 

“Sugar, as you know, is the only re- 
source of this country, and when the 
market price does not cover the cost of 
production, as is the case this year so 
far (it may still improve before the mill- 
ing season is over in June), it means an 
economical difficulty which reflects on ev- 
ery business in this country. 


“The value of sugar is around 2%c_ 


today, which is much below the cost of 
production. This is the reason that flour 
importers are reluctant to make future 
purchases, and are doing a_hand-to- 
mouth business. They prefer not to make 
any sales ahead, for fear they may have 
trouble in collections. 

“At the present time there exists a 
considerable number of uncollected 


drafts in the interior, although the situa- 
tion of the Havana importers as a whole 
is perfectly sound.” 

. G. Martin, Jr. 


CANADIAN MILLERS ADOPT 
UNIFORM MEXICAN TERMS 


Kansas Crty, Mo.—Members of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association 
have agreed to adopt the uniform terms 
on Mexican business which were suggest- 
ed several weeks ago by C. V. Topping, 
secretary southwestern Millers’ League, 
and which have been in use by United 
States millers since Jan. 1. Acceptance 
of the terms by the Canadian mills means 
that 95 per cent of the milling companies 
doing business with Mexico will have uni- 
form terms in making sales. 

The terms stipulate 30-day arrival 
draft, with 10c bbl reduction if paid by 
sight draft, and 20c bbl reduction if paid 
on arrival at an American seaport or 
border. 

It has been decided to give these terms 
a thorough trial in Mexican business be- 
fore adopting them for sales to the West 
Indies and Central America. 


Harvey E. Yants. 








The area of winter cereals sown in 
Roumania is reported at 6,315,000 acres, 
or 1,222,000 less than last year. The 
wheat acreage sown is 5,677,000 acres, 
or 954,000 less than in 1923, according 
to a cable received through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


February 11, 1925 


rest EuropeaN Prices 


Win s0' 46 604804640 400647005660 6054 48546 


Lonpvon, Enc., Feb. —(ipestal ¢ Ca- 
ble)—Trade is practically at a standstill, 





owing to unsettled markets. Mills offer 
Canadian top patents at 59s 6d@60s 6d 
($9.93@ 10.10 bbl), exports at 57s 6d 
($9.60 bbl), and Minnesota exports at 
57s 6d ($9.60 bbl) upwards, cif. No 
Kansas offers are reported. Australian 
offers are scarce, owing to freight diffi- 
culties. Parcels on passage and ship- 
ment are reselling at 50s 6d@51s ($8.43 
@8.51 bbl). Home milled straight run 
is selling equal to 53s 6d ($8.93 bbl), c.i-f. 
C. F. G. Rates. 





GRAIN FUTURES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 


WHEAT 
Chi Minn lis 
Feb. May July May July 
Grcccece 199% 167% 191% 189% 
SG. cccece 192% 162% 185 183 
Be cvccee 186% 159% 178% 176% 
Tecvecve 191 162% 183% 181% 
De eeeeee 191 162% 183% 181% 
BO. ccece 184 157% 176% 175% 
Kansas City St. Louls 
Feb May July May July 
Soccserce 189 158% 198% 164% 
Bea evens 182 153% 191% 160% 
Deeaness 175% 150 184% 156% 
Fircccce 180 152% 189% 158% 
Bia csccces 180 152 189% 158% 
BO. cece 173% 147 181% 154 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Feb. May July May July 
Gocccece 209 206% 194% 192 
Buccecce 201% 198% 189% 188% 
Bosevces 192% 188% 183% 183 
Vocceces 198% 194% 187% 185% 
Deccccer 200% 196% 190% 187 
BO. crece 194% 191 183% 182 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Feb. May July May July 
Geccccce 137 138% 128% 130% 
Gocccccs 135% 136% 126% 128 
Ge wovcss 134 135% 124% 126% 
Diwenaes 134% 135% 125% 127% 
Biccaves 133% 135% 124% 126% 
BO. cccce 130% 131% 124% 123% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb. May July May July 
Srcceves 62% 63% 58% 59% 
Sicaeeus 61% 62% 56% 58% 
ee 60% 61% 55% 57% 
Focccsce 60% 62 56 57% 
Di scucee 60% 61% 55% 57% 
» | ee 57% 58% 561% 53% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Feb May July May July 
Srccccee 175% 152% 165 150 
Bienwens 170% 147 160 145% 
Cw cccces 163% 140 153% 137% 
Vecccsee 167% 143% 156% 139 
saerere 167% 142% 156% 140 
er 160% 136% 150 134 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis eae 
Feb Feb May May 
SEC 317 321% 8° 819% 
Ge ent eee 315 318 315% 816% 
Grcevees 308 308 307% 307% 
 SEeET 307 309 306% 307 
De ees cow 310 312 309 310 
10... 305 305% 302% 303% 


Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per cwt of 112 Ibs: 


March May 
Feb. 6 cccccccscccccece 14s 11d l4s 6%d 
6%d 14s 2%d 
7%d 148 3d 
3%d 138s811d 
9%d 148 3%d 
4%d 13811%d 








FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. . 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to Jan. 24, 1925 (000’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Flour production, bbls— 


Dec. 81-87 ...cccccece 2,033 2,100 2,015 
Dec. 28-Jan. 3 ....... 2,248 2,313 1,968 
SOM. SBD ccccececesse 2,495 2,256 2,247 
TOR. WAAT ccccccocses 2,653 2,247 2,247 
Jan. 18-34 .......0006 2,570 2,565 2,247 
July 1-Jan. 24 ....... 80,888 78,478 82,010 
Flour, July 1-Jan. 24, 

bbls— 
Peer 9,203 10,761 8,867 
BRRDOTED ccccccccseces 24 116 300 
Wheat, July 1-Jan. 24, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .642,000 552,000 586,000 
TROT cc cccvcccsces 149,836 60,256 119,418 
BORDOTER cc cccccccvece 3,206 17,450 13,430 
Ground by mills...... 372,000 360,998 369,045 
Wheat stocks, Jan. 24, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 83,046 71,840 46,680 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.111,024 141,756 112,459 





The recent increase in the price of 
bread in Greece is causing the govern- 
ment to study the situation seriously. 
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EXPORT TAX ON WHEAT 
FOR MILLS IN UNITED 
STATES RECOMMENDED 


Toronto, Ont., Feb. 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—The royal commission of 
inquiry into the Canadian grain 
trade recommends in its report to 
the Canadian Parliament now in ses- 
sion that an export duty of 42c bu 
be imposed on wheat entering the 
United States for milling purposes. 
Action of Parliament on this recom- 
mendation cannot be forecast. 

A. H. Battey. 





REPORTS OF AUSTRALIAN 
WHEAT IMPORTS BY CANADA 


San Francisco, Cat.—Reports that 
\ustralian wheat had been sold on the 
San Francisco market caused consider- 
able interest last week in grain buying 
cireles along the Pacific Coast. However, 
there appears to have been no truth in 
these reports, though large grain buyers 
acknowledge that some very flattering 
prices and ocean rates have been quoted. 
lhat some deals were closed by which 
Montreal mills secured Australian wheat 
was reported during the latter part of 
the week. However, this grain will be 
shipped through Vancouver, B. C., ac- 
cording to these reports. 

This would obviate the payment of 
\merican duty or cost of fumigating, a 
requirement under the laws. The wheat 
duty is 42c bu, the freight from Aus- 
tralia to Pacific Coast ports is about 13c 
bu, and the fumigating cost of about 
104,c bu also has to be added. This 
makes over 65c bu for the bringing of 
\ustralian wheat into the San Francisco 
market. The present price of wheat is 
$3.75 ewt, or about $2.40 bu, making a 
net price in Australia of $1.74@1.75 bu. 
This does not count, of course, some of 
the handling charges, according to the 
grain buyers. These figures are for the 
very best grades of milling wheat. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





FEED REGULATION MEASURE 
IN MISSOURI LEGISLATURE 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—A bill has been introduced 
into the Missouri legislature providing 
for registration and ‘analysis of all feed 
offered for sale in the state with the state 
board of agriculture. Provision is also 
made for a tax of 10c ton on all feed 
sold, fees from this tax to pay for ad- 
ministration of the law if passed, Poul- 
try feeds would be exempt from this tax, 
but registration and analysis of them 
would be required, with a separate tax 
of $1 year for each brand, Every par- 
cel of feed would carry a label showing 
net weight, trademark, name of manu- 
facturer or person responsible for put- 
ting the commodity on the market, and 
the minimum per cent of certain food 
elements. 

Millers do not find the bill objection- 
able except as to the amount of tax. 
They are asking, through the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League a the Kansas City 
Millers’ Club, that the amount of the 
tax be reduced to 5c ton, but applied to 
poultry feed as well as millfeed, elimi- 
nating the $1 registration fee on the for- 
mer. It has been cited that 10c is charged 
in Kansas, and that this has established 
such a surplus over operating expenses 
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The week’s news in the milling industry is largely a reflection of the break 


in grain prices. 


Chicago May wheat, reaching its peak Jan. 28, closed on Feb. 


10 at $1.84, having declined 21c; Minneapolis May dropped 22c, to $1.7644, and 
Kansas City May declined 2044c, to $1.73%. Winnipeg showed by far the larg- 
est loss, May wheat dropping 25'4c, to $1.94. 

The weakness in other grain futures was correspondingly marked. Corn, 
reaching its peak on Feb. 4, had declined 74%c by Feb, 10, Chicago May basis; 
Chicago May oats likewise dropped 7%c from the top, which was.reached Feb. 2. 
Rye followed wheat very closely, reaching the peak on Jan. 28, when Chicago 
May closed at $1.8034, and declining 20c by Feb. 10. 

- Flour prices have weakened all along the line, the loss averaging about 65c 


bbl from a week ago. 


Reports of the amount of new business done show con- 


siderable variety, but in general buyers have shown little tendency to come in 
on the break, prefering to wait until they can get some notion of what the grain 


market is going to do. 


The marked weakness of millfeed, amounting to any- 


where from $1 to $3 ton, has kept flour prices from reflecting the full decline in 


wheat. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION LIGHTER 


Flour production has shown the influence of slack current business, with the 
gradual cleaning up of old contracts, and is somewhat less active than it was. 
For the week of Feb. 1-7 the spring wheat mills of the Northwest reported 
flour production representing 50 per cent of capacity, the same as the week 


before. 


The Kansas-Nebraska-Oklahoma hard winter wheat mills reported a 70 


per cent output, 3 points less than the week before, and the Ohio-Indiana- 
Michigan soft winter wheat mills 59 per cent, a drop of 10 points, 

The Buffalo flour output, which had shot up to 98 per cent of capacity the 
last week in January, dropped 17 points, to 81 per cent, for the first week in 
February. The mills of the St. Louis district ran about the same in both weeks, 
at 46 per cent of capacity. The soft winter wheat mills of the Southeast con- 
tinue exceptionally active, with their output running better than 85 per cent of 
capacity. The north Pacific Coast mills reported for both weeks an output rep- 
resenting about 48 per cent of capacity. 








that a bill is now in the Kansas legisla- 
ture to reduce the fee to 5c. 

Millers also object that the provision 
for listing on each parcel of feed the 
total digestible nutrients is unnecessary. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 


FARM RELIEF COMMISSION 
MAKES RECOMMENDATIONS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Establishment of 
a federal board to aid farmers in devel- 
oping and maintaining a system of co- 
operative marketing, with standardization 
of all agricultural products, is the out- 
standing recommendation of the Presi- 
dent’s farm relief commission. 

The commission urged that agriculture 
be built up by developing the selling side 
of the industry through co-operative mar- 
keting fostered by the government. It 
was also urged that amendments be 
adopted to the intermediate credits act 
to make agricultural credits corporations 
eligible to rediscount with the federal in- 
termediate credit banks. 

A readjustment of freight rates by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 
proposed. More tariff protection for ag- 
riculture was another suggestion. 

Cuar.es C, Harr. 








AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK HELD 
TO BE FAIRLY ENCOURAGING 


The general outlook for American ag- 
riculture is fairly encouraging this year, 
compared with recent years, although 
there may be a slackening in domestic 
demand for farm products next winter, 
according to the annual outlook report 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Producers of the major farm prod- 
ucts such as cotton and wheat -are ad- 


vised by the department to follow about 
the same program of production as last 
year. Increased acreages of these crops 
are not advisable this year, the depart- 
ment says. 

“General business prosperity during 
the first half of this year will maintain 
the domestic demand for the 1924 farm 
products yet to be marketed, and should 
stimulate the demand for the better 
grades of certain farm produtts. It is 
not assured, however, that the industrial 
improvement of the first half of 1925 
will continue into 1926 at the same high 
level, and should there be a reduction in 
business activity as a result of over- 
stimulation of business, a slackened de- 
mand for some of the 1925 crops may 
be expected. 

“The foreign market for most Ameri- 
can farm products promises to be as 
good at least as during the past year. 
The European economic situation is dis- 
tinctly brighter than it was a year ago. 
The short grain crops in 1924, coupled 
with higher purchasing power in indus- 
trial centers and better facilities for 
financing imports, are favorable for con- 
tinued sales of American wheat and rye, 
at least until the next harvest.” 





N. 8S. WALES ACREAGE INCREASED 

ME.sourRNE, Vicrorta, Jan. 5.—Official 
figures show that since 1911-12 the area 
under crop in New South Wales has in- 
creased over 1,000,000 acres, and the 
value of the crop to a much greater ex- 
tent. 

A curious feature, however, is that 
the number of men employed in 1911-12 
was greater than it is at present, doubt- 
less due to labor saving devices. 

Actual figures are: 


Area under Men 
crop,acres Value of crop employed 
1911-12.. 3,629,170 £9,748,820 56,476 
1922-23.. 4,694,088 21,360,800 47,589 


Cuartes J. MAtruews. 
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NEBRASKA BAKERS 
MEET AT HASTINGS 


Sixteenth Annual Convention Attracts a Good 
Attendance of Both Bakers and 
Allied Salesmen 


Hastines, Nes., Feb. 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Nebraska Master Bak- 
ers’ Association is holding its sixteenth 
annual convention here, with a good at- 
tendance of both bakers and allied sales- 
men. The president, L, A. McThompson, 
Norfolk, at the opening session this 
morning, deplored the inactivity of the 
association during the past year, but 
predicted a brighter future. He read a 
telegram ‘from George E. Dean, presi- 
dent Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association, inviting Nebraska bakers to 
attend the international exposition at 
Buffalo next September. 

John Maggell, Hastings, spoke on 
workmen’s compensation and _ other 
forms of insurance. He showed that, 
where proper precautions were taken to 
protect employees, bakers could secure 
lower insurance rates. 

At the afternoon session today, those 
present stood in silence two minutes in 
memory of the late Julius Fleischmann. 

H. H. Beecher, of The Fleischmann 
Co. at St. Louis, told of the place adver- 
tising had in business. He said adver- 
tising should create desire, carry convic- 
tion, inspire confidence and influence the 
reader to buy. 

Washington Platt, a Merrell-Soule Co. 
representative, said that recent innova- 
tions in bakery raw materials included 
powdered milk and a sugar made from 
corn, While powdered milk was less than 
20 years old, 55,000,000 Ibs were made in 
the United States and Canada last year. 
He said that most troubles encountered 
by bakers were not caused by raw ma- 
terials, but rather were the fault of the 
bakers themselves. However, consider- 
ing handicaps they worked under, aston- 
ishingly few mistakes were made. 

Carl H. Bish, National Cash Register 
Co., said the average margin of profit 
could not stand leaks and losses in busi- 
ness. He advised bakers to co-operate 
intelligently with members of their sales 
forces, and to teach them how to in- 
crease the average sale, the selling points 
in merchandise, the value of each cus- 
tomer and the store’s system and policy. 

This evening the bakers were guests 
of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills at a 
dinner. T. F,. Naughton, Omaha, was 
toastmaster. 

Tomorrow Dr, H. E. Barnard will 
speak on the future of the industry, and 
John M. Hartley on retailers’ problems. 


Rosert T. Beatry. 








Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in barrels: 
1924 


1923 1922 








January ...... 1,850,321 1,705,822 1,200,482 
February ..... 1,811,461 1,481,739 1,329,935 
March ....... 1,719,316 1,721,466 1,271,025 
April ...ccccee 1,449,435 1,408,139 1,016,891 
MAF ccccccece 1,881,038 1,377,770 1,219,685 
June +++ 1,412,636 1,264,695 1,041,729 
July - 1,363,582 1,194,959 999,682 
August ...... 1,425,981 1,107,804 1,236,172 
September ... 1,737,196 1,410,395 1,570,566 
October ...... 2,143,081 2,208,657 2,174,267 
November + 1,708,192 2,357,137 2,246,401 
December .... 1,439,955 1,821,437 1,966,470 
Totals ..... 19,932,193 19,060,020 17,273,295 
Totals for crop years, Sept. 1-Aug. 31: 
1923-24.... 20,701,395 1921-22.... 15,454,615 
1922-23.... 19,220,088 1920-21.... 9,900,550 





The Russian central cotton committee 
reports this year’s cotton quality to be 
decidedly inferior to that of last year. 








Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Feb. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent...........--+...e++- 
SPCR Se ede bc 60s se rcnceccstecsten 


Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight 
Hard winter first clear..........2.ssecceees 


Soft winter short patent.................... 
Soft winter straight 
COGENT I s 05 cos cevccvecccsccceces 


Family patent 
Seattle 10.80@11.20 (49's) 
San Francisco. .....@10.80 


*Includes near-by straights. tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter 





10. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-ib cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 

Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 

9.40 $9.80@10.25 G.cee@... $9.50@10.00 $9.75@10.35 $10.00@10.25 $10.50@10.75 $11.00@11.15 $9.75@10.25 $10.00@10.50 

D 9.20 9.65@ 9.75 ee, Perr cece Beeve 9.35@ 9.75 9.50@ 9.75 9.75 @ 10.25 9.60@11.00 9.45@ 9.75 coee@® ween 

8.00 8.10@ 8.50 GoceBMcees 8.00@ 8.40 9.10@ 9.45 evceQeee 9.25@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.65 coce Moves vo@ cece 

9.20 vcoeiviese 8.90@ 9.65 9.25@ 9.75 9.80@10.15 9.75 @10.00 10.50 @ 11.00 9.50@10.15 9.60@10.10 9.00@ 9.75 

8.85 oes eneé«s 8.10@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.15 9.10@ 9.60 9.25@ 9.50 10.00 @ 10.50 rel Sere, 9.30@ 9.60 Tit, Lee 

@ 7.85 sveeOeses 7.25@ 7.60 7.50@ 7.80 8.90@ 9.30 coe @ecces sooele cces a Pere coe Qeoeoce cooe® cvvce 

@ 9.80 ee err s9esQeorve 9.60@10.00 - ....@.... 9.50@ 9.75 sbencces 9.65@10.15 9.50@ 9.90 11.00@11.50 

@ 9.20 ee ae o0eeMoces 9.25@ 9.50 9.55@10.00 *8.75@ 9.00 *9.25@ 10.00 9.25@ 9.85 9.00@ 9.50 9.90@10.20 

@ 7.90 See ree, Pere 8.00@ 8.50 cop eeneens ere, rere case ccce 8.25@ 8.50 +++ @. . coes® coco 
@ 7.85@ 8.00 sop atvees oe Deces 8.75@ 9.10 9.00@ 9.25 9.25@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.25 --@. coc@ ac 
@ 6.85@ 7.00 ae ey os Besos éonbOeeadse 7.75@ 8.00 cone cece 8.75@ 8.90 oo @.. --@. 


Straight 
$8.25@8.75 (49's) 
++@ 


Cut-off 
$8.25@8.90 (49's) 


Kansas standard patent 
10.25 @ 10.40 
wheat flour. 


Dakota standard patent 
$10.00 @ 10.55 
10.30@ 10.70 


Montana standard patent 
$9.30@ 9.45 


9.80@10.20 
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ASKS INQUIRY INTO 
FLOUR AND BREAD 


Senator from Arizona Seeks to Learn 
Through Trade Commission if There 
Is a Corner in Wheat 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A resolution in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator Cam- 
eron, of Arizona, calls for another in- 
vestigation of conditions in the wheat, 
flour and bread trade. The Federal Trade 
Commission, which already has two 
somewhat similar investigations under 
way, would be required to make the new 
inquiry. 

The Cameron resolution is different 
from others of the kind because it seeks 
an answer to the question of whether 
there is a corner in the wheat market. 
The resolution would authorize the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to investigate 
and report whether the rise in the price 
of wheat justifies the increases being 
made in the price of bread. 

The La Follette resolution under which 
the Federal Trade Commission began an 
investigation last July goes directly to 
the question of whether there is a bread 
trust. Since the latter investigation was 
started the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion has been organized, and it is under- 
stood that an inquiry into its formation 
is to be made to ascertain if a bread 
trust exists. The recent announcement 
that the Continental had taken over the 
Corby Baking Co. of this city awakened 
new interest in the matter. It had been 
denied that the Corby company was ne- 
gotiating with the Continental. 

Attorney General Stone let it be 
known during the past week that the De- 
partment of Justice had not lost inter- 
est in the baking merger. He said that 
agents of the department were busily 
engaged in gathering facts which would 
determine the government’s course. 

The Cameron resolution reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas, It appears from the public 
press that preparations are under way 
to increase the price of bread to the 
consumer; and 

“Whereas, The high price of wheat is 
given as the reason for increasing the 
price of bread; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That for the purpose of 
providing Congress with information to 
serve as a basis for such legislation as in 
its opinion may be found necessary for 
the regulation of improper practices in 
the manipulation in the prices of wheat, 
flour and bread, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is authorized and directed to in- 
vestigate the facts relating to (a) al- 
leged corporate violations of the anti- 








Charlies Rippon 


Recently appointed secretary of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
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trust laws in respect to operations in 
wheat, flour and bread, and (b) the re- 
lation of such antitrust law violations to 
the demand for and supply of wheat, 
flour and bread and the methods of mar- 
keting bread in interstate and foreign 
commerce. The commission is directed 
to report to the Senate as soon as prac- 
ticable the results of its investigation in 
pursuance of this resolution. 

“The Secretary of Commerce and the 
Secretary of Agriculture are requested 
to furnish the Senate as soon as prac- 
ticable such information as they may 
have concerning the world’s supply of 
wheat.” 

The House has inserted a provision in 
the independent offices appropriation bill 
which would require that resolutions for 
investigations be passed by both houses 
before becoming effective. At present 
the Senate can pass a resolution order- 
ing an investigation without consulting 
the House. 

Cuarties C, Hart. 


RETAIL BREAD PRICES IN 
NEW ENGLAND ADVANCED 


Boston, Mass.—The retail price of 
white bread in Worcester, Mass., now 
ranges 10@14c loaf, some retailers hold- 
ing to the bottom price of 10c for a 
standard loaf of 1 lb 5 oz, while others 
are receiving llc, 12c, 13¢c and the top 
notch price of 14c. Most bakers in 
Worcester have also raised the price of 
rye bread 1@2c loaf because of the in- 
crease in prices of rye grain and flour. 

Gradual increases in prices of flour 
and lard in Manchester, N. H., have 
caused large bakery firms in that city to 
decide on an increase in the price of 
bread of approximately 2c a loaf. All 
of the large firms and practically all 
the smaller ones are involved. A 22-o0z 
loaf that formerly sold for 10c is now 
llc, and the so-called loaves of French 
bread have been increased from 8c to 10c. 

Boston bakers have not joined with 
the bakers in other cities in increasing 
bread prices. The prevailing wholesale 
price for a 21-oz loaf made by the large 
baking companies in Boston and vicinity 
is 10c. Louis W. DePass. 


SELF-RISING FLOUR 
INTERESTS WIN FIGHT 


NasHvitte, Tenn.— Another victory 
was scored in the Arkansas legislature 
Feb. 6 by the self-rising flour interests, 
when a second bill proposing drastic 
regulations of the industry was recom- 
mended to be killed. This bill was the 
same in effect as the first one, the words 
“100 per cent patent” being used instead 
of “straight patent.” Under the rules 
the same measure could not be intro- 
duced again at the same session after 
being killed, and the change in wording 
was made on this account. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, led the 
fight against both bills, and successfully 
convinced a majority of the members of 
the committee of the pernicious results 
the proposed law would have on the self- 
rising flour industry. He has been called 
to Little Rock three times on account 
of this persistent fight on self-rising 
flour. The provisions of the defeated 
bill were as follows: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person 
to manufacture for sale, to sell or of- 
fer for sale within this state any article 
of food or drug which is adulterated or 
misbranded within the meaning of this 
act; and whoever shall manufacture for 
sale within this state, or offers or ex- 
poses for sale or exchange, or sells any 
self-rising flour, er compound for use as 
self-rising flour, under any name or title 
whatever shall securely affix or cause to 
be securely affixed to the outside of 
every box, can, sack, or package con- 
taining such self-rising flour or like mix- 
ture or compound, a label distinctly 
printed in plain capital letters in the 
— language, bearing the name and 
address of the manufacturer or~ dealer 
and the percentage by weight of each 
of the chemical leavening ingredients 
thereof, which self-rising flour or any 
compound so termed or styled, when sold 
for use shall produce not less than % of 
1 per cent, by weight, of available car- 
bon dioxide gas, and there shall not be 








contained in such self-rising flour more 
than 3% per cent of chemical leavening 
ingredients. The chemical leavening in- 
gredients are bicarbonate of soda, and 
either calcium acid phosphate, sodium 
aluminum sulphate, cream of tartar, tar- 
taric acid or combinations of the same. 
“The flour shall be 100 per cent pat- 
ent or better (which means all particles 
of flour that can be obtained from a 
grain of wheat); otherwise such flour 
or compound shall be deemed adulter- 
ated; and any person who shall violate 
any of the provisions of this section 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
for such offense shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not less than $500 or 
shall be sentenced to one year’s impris- 
onment, or both fine and imprisonment, 
in the discretion of the court, and for 
each subsequent offense and conviction 
thereof shall be fined not less than $1,000 
or sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, 

or both, in the discretion of the court.” 
Joun LeErpPer. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
ATTACKS OCEAN RATES 


MontTrEAL, Que.—Montreal milling men 
have heard with mingled feelings of hope 
and doubt a report that the dominion 
government, with a view of reducing ex- 
cessive ocean freight rates, has engaged 
a London shipping firm to run steamers 
to Canada at rates to be fixed by the 
dominion government, the latter to com- 
pensate the company by means of a sub- 
sidy, which will be increased in propor- 
tion as the freight rates are decreased. 

It is pointed out by millers that if this 
arrangement applied to flour, it might 
do a great deal of good to the Canadian 
export trade, by forcing companies ship- 
ping out of Montreal to carry flour 
cargoes at rates comparing favorably 
with those from New York. 

At the same time millers realize that 
any such form of government interfer- 
ence as is proposed is capable of doing 
a great deal of harm if not well done, 
and they look forward to the outcome of 
the project with considerable diffidence. 

A. E. Perks. 








NEW ROTARY GRANULATOR 
HAS A LARGE CAPACITY 


In mentioning the new rotary granu- 
lator which has been put on the market 
by Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., of Winnipeg, The 
Northwestern Miller, in the issue of Feb. 
4, inadvertently understated the ma- 
chine’s capacity. The Kipp-Kelly ro- 
tary granulator, which was originally in- 
tended to cut groats for oatmeal, but 
has since been developed for many other 
purposes, such as the cutting of shelled 
green oats, wheat, shelled barley and 
rye, has a capacity of 300 to 400 lbs per 
hour per unit, and as each machine con- 
sists of one, two, four or six units, the 
capacity that can be developed ranges 
from 1,800 to 2,400 Ibs per hour. Ca- 
pacities as high as 4,000 Ibs have been 
attained, the amount varying with the 
size of the kernels. 





BREAD UNDER CONSIDERATION 
AS PUBLIC UTILITY PROBLEM 


San Francisco, Cat.—Whether bread, 
butter, eggs and milk can be classed as 
public utilities and prices governed by a 
utility board is a problem that is being 
discussed by California organizations, in- 
cluding officers of the California ‘State 
Housewives’ League and the Alameda 
County Retail Grocers’ Association. In 
the meantime some of the retail milk 
distributors have dropped their prices 
back to the old 8c quart standard, eggs 
are being lowered in price, and bread 
has not advanced, despite the high price 
of flour. There has been no general re- 
sponse to the “bake-your-own-bread” 
appeal which has been circulated under 
direction of the Housewives’ League. 
Grocers say that most housewives declare 
they cannot bake bread as cheaply as the 
bakers, and that they don’t plan to enter 
into any combat until prices go consid- 
erably higher. Bread prices were raised 
recently in some of the interior cities, 
but in San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley 
and Alameda the prices remained prac- 
tically unchanged. 

W. E. Zuprann. 
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LIMIT TO FEDERAL TRADE 
INVESTIGATIONS PROPOSED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Meddling with 
business by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion just to suit the whim or satisfy the 
antipathy of some individual senator will 
be stopped if the House of Representa- 
tives has its way. A limitation in the 
independent offices appropriation bill as 
passed by the House provides that inves- 
tigations shall not be made by the com- 
mission except on the authority of a con- 
current resolution adopted by both House 
and Senate. 

Up to this time an individual senator 
could introduce a resolution and without 
much debate have it passed, directing the 
commission to make investigation at a 
cost frequently amounting to many 
thousands of dollars. It was not neces- 
sary to have action by both houses. The 
flour milling industry, for example, was 
put to great amount of trouble without 
result by a single senator whose preju- 
dices had previously been proclaimed 
from the stump. Several such investiga- 
tions are now under way. 

Cuartes C, Harr. 





LARGE AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
HARVEST NEAR COMPLETION 


The Australian wheat harvest is near- 
ing completion, and the forecast of 162,- 
000,000 bus received by the United States 
Department of Agriculture from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome is the highest production recorded 
in the history of the commonwealth, with 
the exception of 1915-16, when the crop 
amounted to 179,000,000 bus. 

On the basis of the acreage reported 
as reserved for grain, a production of 
162,000,000 bus would indicate a yield of 
15 bus per acre. Although this is well 
above the average of 11 bus for the pre- 
ceding 10 years, it is not as high as the 
16 bu per acre reported for 1920-21. 

A Department of Agriculture bulletin 
states that, with the present high prices 
now prevailing in the world’s wheat 
markets, it seems probable that exports 
during the crop season, Jan. 1 to Dec. 
31, 1925, will show an increase corre- 
sponding to the increase in crop produc- 
tion. From a crop of 125,000,000 bus 
produced in 1923-24 about 76,000,000 
were exported during the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1924. With an increase of 37,- 
000,000 bus in production this year over 
last, the actual exports during the year 
1925 may exceed 110,000,000 bus, 


The Late Adam H. Imboden 
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JULIUS FLEISCHMANN DIES OF 
HEART DISEASE ON POLO FIELD 





President of Yeast Manufacturing Firm Victim of Fatal Attack During Game 
at Miami Beach, Fla.—Funeral Held at New York City, With 
Interment at Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York, N: Y., Feb. 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Julius Fleischmann, presi- 
dent The Fleischmann Co., died suddenly 
at Miami Beach, Fla.,on Thursday after- 
noon, Feb, 6, while playing polo. Death 
was believed to have been caused by a 
sudden attack of heart trouble brought 
on by the violent exercise. 

Funeral services were held at 11 a.m. 
yesterday in All Souls’ Unitarian Church 
here. The building was crowded to ca- 
pacity, and ‘more than 2,000 were turned 
iway. Representative groups from many 
organizations, of which the deceased was 
. member, as well as a large number of 
his close personal friends and many em- 
ployees of his company, were in attend- 
ance, 

The services were simple. The coffin, 
of bronze, was covered by a blanket of 
white and lavender orchids and the space 
in front of the altar where the casket 
rested was filled with hundreds of other 
floral tributes. 

Following the services the body was 
placed in Mr. Fleischmann’s private car 
it Grand Central Terminal, and’ taken 
to Cincinnati for burial. Included in the 
funeral party from New York were 
'ulius Fleischmann, Jr., his sister, Mrs. 
Christian Holmes, and several officials of 
'he Fleischmann Co. Interment took 

lace today, at 11 a.m., in the family 
nausoleum in Spring Grove Cemetery, 
Cincinnati, where the bodies of his fa- 
her and mother, and his son Charles, 
vho was killed during the war in an 
wiation accident, are buried. 

Honorary bearers were Joseph Wil- 
hire, Daniel P. Woolley, H. J. Kalten- 
iach, P. W. Kaltenbach, P. W. Fleisch- 
mann, T. L. Smith, T. Sedlymayr, A. 
Knight, H. R. Newcomb, F. E. Clarke, 
H. B. Miller and H. A. Oswald, officials 
of The Fleischmann Co; H. M. Freer, 
vice president of The Fleischmann Trans- 
portation Co; R. L. Corby, director of 
research of The Fleischmann Co; W. D. 
Phillips and J. D. Wachman, officials of 
the American Diamalt Co; R. R. Kane, 
general counsel for The Fleischmann Co., 
and J. M. Hutton, S. O. Vanderpoel, Ir- 
vin Krohn and J. T. Hatfield, personal 
friends. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 


NOTABLE CAREER OF 
JULIUS FLEISCHMANN 


Mr. Fleischmann was in his fifty-third 
year. He was born in Cincinnati, the 
son of Charles Fleischmann, founder of 
Che Fleischmann Co., and attended the 
public schools of that city. He started 
his business career in his father’s con- 
cern, and by the time he was 23 had be- 
come its general manager. 

Having become affiliated with the Re- 
publican party when a very young man 
Mr. Fleischmann was sought out by that 
party in 1900 and nominated for mayor. 
He was elected by a large majority, and 
was at the time the youngest mayor of 
any big city in the United States. His 
second election to the office of mayor 
coming three years later found him with 
the largest record of votes ever received 
by a man running for that office in Cin- 
cinnati. In 1908 he accepted the office of 
park commissioner in the city of his 
birth, which he held for four years and 
which marked the end of his public ca- 
reer as an officeholder in that city. 

Mr. Fleischmann had long been con- 
nected with various philanthropic activi- 
ties. He started in Cincinnati the 
Fleischmann Bakery breadlines, a char- 
ity which had first originated there by 
his uncle, Henry Fleischmann, and which 
gave to the poor and needy the loaves of 
bread left over in the bakery each night. 
This charity has been continued. 

Married twice and twice divorced, Mr. 
Fleischmann is survived by two children 
by his first marriage, a son, Julius 
Fleischmann, Jr., and a daughter, Mrs. 
H. C. Yeiser, Jr., both of Cincinnati. 
Another son, Charles, died in England in 


1917 where he was serving with the avia- 
tion service. A_ sister, Mrs. C. R. 
Holmes of Cincinnati, and a _ brother, 
Colonel Max Fleischmann, now en route 
to Africa on a hunting expedition, also 
survive. 

Mr. Fleischmann had been a resident 
of New York for the last 10 years. In 
the winters, when not in Florida, where 
he owned a beautiful home of the Span- 
ish type—considered one of the show 
places of Miami—he resided at the Hotel 
Plaza, and also had a large estate at 
Sands Point, L. I. He was a member of 





an active part in the game despite the 
fact that he was in his fifty-third year 
and weighed almost 200 lbs. 

Last season Mr. Fleischmann fell from 
his pony and broke a collar bone during 
a game on a field adjoining the one upon 
which he met his death, but the accident 
did not deter him from playing the 
game. He was taking part in his first 
match game since the accident last year. 

Before the contest, in which he played 
number one position on the “Pastimers” 
team, he appeared to be in the best of 
spirits and was laughing and joking with 
friends. He had invited several of them 
to join him after the game at his home, 
which he was just completing. 

During the contest Mr. Fleischmann 
appeared to be playing his usual hard 
game. He was not regarded as a star, 
being somewhat erratic, but he loved the 
excitement of the contest and seemed to 
feel a zest in it he had found in few 
other sports. After a spirited contest in 


The Late Julius Fleischmann 


the New York and Atlantic yacht clubs, 
the Lotos, Lambs and Army and Navy 
clubs of Cincinnati and the Cincinnati 
Country Club, and the Overland Coun- 
try Club of Pasadena. He was also a 
thirty-second degree Mason, a member 
of the Shriners, Elks and Knights of 
Pythias. 

He was first married to Miss Lily 
Ackerland, of Cincinnati, who obtained 
a divorce in that city on Jan. 21, 1920. 
Two days later he was married to Mrs. 
Laura G. Hemingway, who had divorced 
Lewis Hemingway in 1919. The second 
Mrs, Fleischmann obtained a divorce in 
Paris last July. 

The death of Mr. Fleischmann ends 
an active business life carried on up 
until the last. Besides being president 
of The Fleischmann Co, he was also 
head of The Fleischmann Malting Co., 
of Chicago, and the American Diamalt 
Co. and the Reliance Coal & Coke Co., 
both of Cincinnati. He always took an 
active part in sports and racing, and 
with his father once raced an extensive 
stable in Kentucky and on the tracks in 

io. 

For several years Mr. Fleischmann had 
been a winter visitor to Florida, and he 
had developed an intense interest in polo. 
He maintained a polo stable and took 


the fourth chukker there was a pause 
during which the players and the ponies 
had a breathing spell. 

Mr. Fleischmann dismounted, leaned 
against the saddle and then started to- 
ward the sidelines and fell or slid to the 
ground. Friends, thinking he had been 
struck by a mallet in the play, rushed to 
him and found him unconscious. 


DR. BARNARD PAYS TRIBUTE 
TO MR. FLEISCHMANN’S WORK 


Cuicaco, I1u.—The sudden death of 
Julius Fleischmann, president The 
Fleischmann Co., at Miami, Fla., was a 
great shock to the baking trade of Chi- 
cago. The passing of this leader of the 
industry will be a great loss. He was a 
good friend of the retail as well as the 
wholesale baker, and his work will long 
be remembered by retailers all over the 
country. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association, has issued the 
following statement: 

“Julius Fleischmann, perhaps more 
truly than any other man, was the or- 
ganizer of the Lehine industry. The very 
nature of his service to the bakers gave 
him an intimate knowledge of their prob- 
lems and made it possible through his 
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wise leadership for a craftsman’s service 
to neighborhood customers to develop the 
great manufacturing industry of the day. 

“Mr. Fleischmann was an ardent sup- 
porter of research on the basis of prog- 
ress. His interest in the biology and 
chemistry of bread and baking materials, 
and in the education of the boys who are 
to be the bakers of the future, made him 
a generous supporter of the American 
Institute of Baking, but even more help- 
ful was his keen appreciation of our 
problems and his constant encourage- 
ment of our efforts. It has meant much 
to us to have at our command the sup- 
port of his great organization so freely 
given us through the foresightedness of 
a great organizer and leader. 

“Mr. Fleischmann was a notable figure 
among the great men who have built our 
fundamental industries. With his pass- 
ing so unexpectedly and so untimely, a 
leader of men has relinquished his lead- 
ership, but his great organization, which ~ 
has reached a high position among the 
industries of service, will carry on, still 
serving, still leading, still directing, the 
hopes and ambitions to the thousands 
who knew Mr. Fleischmann as their 
leader and helper.” A. S. Purves. 


TRIBUTE FROM THE RETAIL BAKERS 
Cnicaco, Itu., Feb. 6, 1925. 

Mr. Frederick A. Clarke, Vice President 

The Fleischmann Co., 

Webster Building, 

Chicago, IIl. 

Dear Mr. Clarke: Would you please 
convey to your colleagues of The 
Fleischmann Co., in behalf of myself and 
the officers and members of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, our 
deep sense of loss in the sudden taking 
away of our dear friend, Julius Fleisch- 
mann. We feel that we have lost a help- 
er whom it will be hard to replace. We 
have known his kindly help and guid- 
ance during the life of our association, the 
same help and guidance that he has ever 
extended to all individuals and associa- 
tions within our great baking industry. 

His untimely taking away in the prime 
of life is a loss to all who knew him 
—to the industry, and to our country. 
Accept our sincerest sympathy. 

Yours very truly, 
Retait Bakers’ Association OF AMERICA, 


KANSAS CITY NEWSPAPERS 
NOTICE BREAD SITUATION 


Kansas City, Mo.—Local newspapers 
have been giving some publicity to the 
situation of bakers, in connection with 
the continued advance in wheat prices. 
Attention has been confined so far to 
news stories of how bakers were meet- 
ing the higher flour costs. S. F. Mc- 
Donald, manager of the Campbell Sys- 
tem, a unit of the Continental Baking 
Corporation, was quoted as saying that 
a reduction of 1@1% oz had been made 
in the size of the loaves. Other bakers 
have changed the weight of their bread 
about the same amount. Neither Mr. 
McDonald nor Bryce B. Smith, president 
Smith Great Western Baking Corpora- 
tion, who was also quoted, believed that 
there was any immediate prospect for 
an advance in bread prices in Kansas 
City territory. Harvey E. Yants. 








BUFFALO BAKERS ON BRINK 
OF RAISING BREAD PRICES 


Burraw, N. Y.—Increase in the price 
of bread is imminent in Buffalo, ac- 
cording to Carl Kehlhof, president Buf- 
falo Bakers’ Association, and proprietor 
of three local bakeries. Mr. Kehlhof 
stated that the raise is imperative if the 
smaller bakers are to remain in business, 
and that the increase probably will be 
not less than 2c per loaf. 

Three of the local independent bakers 
have gone out of business here within 
about a month because they could not sell 
bread at present prices at a profit. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Kehlhof, the price of 
flour has advanced 30 per cent since last 
August without any corresponding in- 
crease in bread prices here. Bakers who 
had purchased flour at lower prices prior 
to that time now have run out of stock 
and must buy in the open market. Con- 
sequently, bread must go up or the baker 
must quit. The big baking concerns are 
expected also to advance their prices. 

M. A. McCarrny. 
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NEW FLOUR IMPORT 
RULES FOR GREECE 


Acidity Content Regulation Receiving Severe 
Criticism from Greek Importers—Likely 
to Injure American Millers 





Lonpon, Enae., Jan. 21.—An announce- 
ment was recently made in The North- 
western Miller that the Greek govern- 
ment contemplated introducing certain 
regulations as to the character and an- 
alysis of imported flour. The Greek im- 
porters of flour were then somewhat 
alarmed at the outlook, fearing the 
proposed regulations might affect the 
imports of foreign flour, and their fears 
have been realized, A translation of the 
regulations issued by the ministry of 
health and public assistance, which were 
enforced from Dec. 30, 1924, follows: 


protocot No. 144454/40554 
Aruens, Dec. 30, 1924. 

The term “flour” without any other 
qualification shall indicate exclusive- 
ly the product of the milling of 
wheat which has been carefully 
cleaned. 

The product of the milling of other 
grain and cereals shall be indicated 
by the word “flour,” followed by the 
name of the grain used for its pro- 
duction. 

Flour is classified in different va- 
rieties and qualities according to the 
nature of the wheat and to the pro- 
portion of extraction. In a general 
way, however, flour shall be at pres- 
ent classified under the following 
two qualities, viz: first quality and 
second quality. Graham flour shall 
be considered as third quality flour. 

Only the importation of first 
quality and second quality flour shall 
be allowed, subject always to an 
analysis of the quality by the lab- 
oratory of the ministry of health, or 
where such laboratory does not exist, 
to an analysis by the custom house 
laboratory at the port of importa- 
tion, or by the nearest city labora- 
tory. 

First quality flour shall contain 
consistent and elastic gluten of a 
minimum of 25 per cent (said gluten 
to lose by dehydration at least 66 per 
cent), acidity in sulphuric acid a 
maximum of 0.12 per cent, ash maxi- 
mum of 0.5 per cent, and moisture 
13.5 per cent. Second quality flour 
shall contain consistent and elastic 
gluten of a minimum of 28 per cent 
(said gluten to lose by dehydration 
at least 60 per cent), acidity in sul- 
phurie acid a maximum of 0.15 per 
cent, ash maximum of 1 per cent and 
moisture maximum 13.5 per cent, 

On every bag of flour imported or 
offered for sale there shall be print- 
ed the letter “A” for first quality 
flour and the letter “B” for second 
quality flour, the size of these letters 
to be at least 20 centimeters in 
height. 

The odor of the flour shall be one 
pertaining particularly to flour, and 
it shall be pleasant. The taste of 
the flour shall be the regular one, 
neither sour nor stale. Bleaching 
and chemical treatment of the flour 
is prohibited. 

Judging from correspondence received 
here, the Greek importers of flour do not 
object to the percentages, as fixed by the 
decree, of the gluten, ash, and moisture 
contents of first and second quality 
flours, but they consider the point of 
dehydration a dangerous one and that 
it might lead to disputes, and, eventually, 
to unfair rejections of flour shipments. 

The acidity content difference between 
first quality flour and second quality flour 
is strongly criticized. It is claimed that 
if these regulations are not changed the 
import of flour into Greece will be seri- 
ously affected. It is generally recog- 
nized that a difference of only .02 per 
cent between high grade and low grade 
flour is out of all proportion. 

A petition is being submitted to the 
ministry of health, signed by all the lead- 
ing Greek importers, calling the attention 
of the government to the effect such a 
ruling would have on the importation of 
foreign flour and requesting that the 
regulation acidity content be kept at.a 
maximum of .25 per cent, as has been the 
Jaw for many years. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


As the present trade in flour to Greece 
is large and is likely to continue so, it is 
important that American and Canadian 
millers should immediately take steps, 
through their respective governments, to 
protest against such a condition being 
allowed to prevail. 

The enforcement of such a low acidity 
for low grade flour would mean the end 
of all business with America, not only in 
clears, but also in the higher grades. 
These regulations only apply to import- 
ed flours, and Greek millers, without the 
competition of imported low grades, will 
be able to obtain very high prices for 
their low grades and, consequently, be in 
a position to take less for their patents, 
thus making it impossible for imported 
patent flours to compete with home 
milled products. It is, therefore, hoped 
that the Greek importers will meet with 
success in their petition to the ministry 
of health, and that news will shortly be 
received that the regulation relating to 
acidity has been changed to a reasonable 
basis. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





CO-OPERATION IS ASKED IN 
COMPILING MILL FIGURES 


Bulletin No. 363, of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, referring to the cur- 
rent report of the Bureau of the Census, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
covering operations of flour mills for 
December, 1924, says: 

“The work of compiling and publish- 
ing these monthly reports was undertak- 


heretofore furnished the bureau with the 
desired information each month, we sin- 
cerely trust you will begin at once 
and continue to co-operate in this valu- 
able work.” 


ADVISES 20 PER CENT 
CUTIN WHEAT ACREAGE 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Feb. 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Wheat acreage in the Unit- 
ed States should be reduced 20 per cent 
annually to insure profit to the produc- 
ers, W. M. Jardine, president of the 
Kansas Agricultural College, told the 
Senate agricultural committee today. He 
said it would be better to import a little 
wheat at times than to have an export 
surplus. He was testifying as a mem- 
ber of the President’s agricultural com- 
mission, with regard to the Capper-Wil- 
liams bill. 





Cuaries C. Hart. 


SPECULATIVE WHEAT MARKET 
REDUCES FLOUR BUSINESS 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 10.—(Special 
Telegram) — The erratic speculative 
wheat market has reduced flour business 
to a minimum. While interest in prices 
is indicated by inquiries received, mills 
are generally unable to complete sales 
to either foreign or domestic customers. 
Some southwestern companies were said 
to be close to a working basis with Rus- 
sia this week, but no business has so 
far developed. Flour prices do not re- 











SENATE RESOLUTION NO. 163, 
FEB. 16, 1924 


Introduced by Senator La Follette 


Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is hereby, 
directed to investigate the production, distribution, transportation, and 
sale of flour and bread, including byproducts, and report its findings in 
full to the Senate, showing the costs, prices, and profits at each stage of 
the process of production and distribution from the time the wheat leaves 
the farm until the bread is delivered to the consumer, the extent and 
methods of price fixing, price maintenance, and price discrimination; the 
developments in the direction of monopoly and concentration of control 
in the milling and baking industries, and all evidence indicating the ex- 
istence of agreements, conspiracies, or combinations in restraint of trade. 








en by the Bureau of the Census nearly 
two years ago, at the earnest solicitation 
of the Millers’ National Federation. 
They are of very great value to the 
trade, furnishing reliable information 
from an official source as to operations 
of mills. Many millers have told us they 
regarded these monthly reports very 
highly, and would not like to see them 
discontinued, 

“When the plan was inaugurated we 
co-operated with the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus in urging all merchant millers to 
furnish monthly to the bureau the desired 
information. Many millers, however, 
have ceased furnishing this monthly in- 
formation; as shown by inclosed report 
for December, 1924, the figures represent 
operations of only 1,024 mills, the num- 
ber reporting showing a steady decline 
from 1,115 in February, 1924. 


“These reports are valuable in propor- 
tion to the number of mills reporting, 
and we take this opportunity of urging 
all millers to send to the Bureau of the 
Census, monthly, the information desired 
to compile the reports. The bureau has 
asked us to do this, and we feel it is 
only necessary to call the matter to your 
attention in order to secure your co- 
operation. The interest of the mills is 
reflected in the co-operation shown, and 
it is unreasonable to expect the Bureau 
of the Census to continue to compile 
these reports, at considerable expense, 
unless millers indicate their desire to 
assist by furnishing to the bureau 
promptly each month the desired infor- 
mation. 

“If you at any time have furnished 
reports and have discontinued, please re- 
sume at once, and furnish the bureau 
with your figures for January, 1925, and 
each month hereafter. If you have not 


flect the full decline in wheat, as mill- 
feed is almost stagnant, with bran of- 
fered $7 lower than a week ago and still 
no buyers, There were sales on Tues- 
day as low at $24. Shorts are also weak 
and in poor demand, with the market 
about $4 lower than a week ago. 
Harvey E. Yantis. 





DEATH OF W. 8S. GUNNING 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—William S. Gun- 
ning, manager Ball & Gunning Milling 
Co., Webb City, Mo., died at his home 
there Feb. 4. He was 58 years old. 

Mr, Gunning’s death followed a year’s 
illness from heart trouble. Exposure in 
a heavy snow this winter accentuated the 
disease and hastened the death. Besides 
his wife, he is survived by a son, three 
daughters, two sisters and a brother. 

Mr. Gunning entered the milling busi- 
ness in 1900 with J. W. Boyd, who later 
sold his holdings to George W. Ball. The 
latter’s son, W. C. Ball, is active in the 
business and will become manager of 
4 company, which operates a 400-bbl 
mill. 


Ball & Gunning also operated several 
mines, and were interested in other in- 
dustries. Mr. Gunning left a fortune 
estimated at $500,000. Practically every 
miller in southern Missouri, as well as 
many other friends, attended the fu- 
neral. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





SAN FRANCISCO PRICES FIRM 
San Francisco, Cat., Feb. 10.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Flour prices remained 
firm during the early part of the week, 
there being no change in quotations for 
eastern and northern flours, California 
mills only dropped prices on bakers 
flours, family grades remaining the same, 
W. E, Zuprann. 
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CONTINENTAL MAY 
ENTER NORTHWEST 


Merger Is Reported to Have Bought Site 
Between Minneapolis and St. Paul Upon 
Which to Erect Bakery 


It is reported that the Continental 
Baking Corporation has purchased a site 
on the boundary line between Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul, on University Avenue, 
on which it plans to erect a modern 
bakery. The site has a frontage of 187 
feet in Minneapolis and 177 feet in St. 
Paul. Julian Livingston, of Chicago, 
head of the Livingston Baking Co., and 
a director in the Continental Baking 
Corporation, is said to have concluded 
the negotiations for the property. Ten- 
tative plans call for a three-story build- 
ing, 200x300 feet. The site covers an 
area of four acres, so that there will be 
plenty of room for additions later as 
needed, It is said that work on the pro- 
posed new building will be started with- 
in a few weeks. 


CANADIAN TRADE HEARS 
BAKERY MERGER RUMORS 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian baking 
trade is full of rumors of mergers. Al- 
most every large concern in this business 
has been reported to be selling out to or 
merging with the Continental Baking 
Corporation which has created such a 
stir in the United States. So far as any 
one can learn, none of these rumors have 
much foundation. As stated before in 
this correspondence, there have been ne- 
gotiations, but none of these have so far 
resulted in an open declaration that any 
Canadian company has actually sold out 
or merged with the new American con- 
cern. 





A. H, Bartey. 


ST. LOUIS BAKERY CLOSED 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 10.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, which recently bought five 
plants of the American Bakers’ Co. in 
this city, closed down the Hauck-Hoerr 
Bakery Co. last Saturday. The Conti- 
nental is now operating but two plants 
here, the Heydt Bakery and the Welle- 
Boettler Bakery. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


CONTINENTAL’S 1924 EARNINGS 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The Continental 
Baking Corporation’s net earnings for 
1924 are estimated at $4,000,000, includ- 
ing earnings only of the United Bak- 
eries, since no other bakery was added 
to the system until late in November. 
The United in 1923 had net earnings of 
$1,684,448. Some estimates place the 
Continental’s prospective 1925 earnings 
at more than $10,000,000, as the com- 
pany’s plan, it is said, is to add more 
than 40 plants to the combination this 
year. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 


CORN MEAL PRICES 


Prevailing prices for cream corn meal, 
per barrel, in car lots, basis 100’s, to 
various rate basing points, Feb. 10, were 
as follows: Cairo, IIl., $6.05; St. Louis, 
$6; Little Rock, Ark., $6.15; Memphis, 
Tenn., $5.90; New Orleans, $6.40; Louis- 
py (group 1), $6.35; Kansas City, 








FLOUR LOWER AT BALTIMORE 

Bautimore, Mp., Feb. 10.— (Special Tel- 
egram)—Flour is lower and lifeless as a 
result of the collapse in wheat, though 
the supposition is that somebody recent- 
ly came around under cover and loaded 
up the big bakers at tempting prices in 
anticipation of a decline. At any rate, 
buyers are now barricaded from all sell- 
ers. Feed is weak and pressing at nom- 
inally unchanged rates in the absence of 
business, 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


CANADIAN PRICES ADVANCE 

Toronto, Ont., Feb. 10.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Domestic spring wheat flour 
advanced 10c bbl Saturday afternoon, 
making top patents $10.90, delivered. 
Business is dull. Export prices are Is 
lower, with slow demand. 

A. H, Batey. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

The weakness displayed by wheat last 
week had virtually the same effect on 
flour buyers as the previous strength had, 
while it convinced those who had been 
holding off as to the soundness of their 
position. Regardless of the statistical 
situation and the figures advanced to 
bolster up the market, flour buyers gen- 
erally had regarded the recent high levels 
as largely artificial. The result was that 
only those whose stocks were exhausted 
would buy, and then only in limited 
quantities to tide them over. Those who 
had their wants covered for 30 days or 
further in advance could not be induced 
to add to their holdings. 

Some millers now feel that the break 
in wheat has been sufficiently big to ab- 
sorb the tension caused by speculation, 
and that prices are again fairly close to 
a legitimate basis. They look for very 
free buying should the market show 

gns of strength. Many in the trade are 
believed to have deferred their buying 
‘bout as long as they possibly could 
with safety, and it is thought that they 
vill hasten to cover when satisfied that 
prices are on a stable basis. 

In the meantime, there has been con- 
siderable liquidating going on by own- 
ers of surplus stocks. Numerous bak- 
ers and distributors played a hunch 
early in the year and loaded up with 
flour beyond their requirements. In the 
last week or two they have been taking 
their profits. In fact, reselling has been 
going on to such an extent that some 
millers have felt that not a few of their 
competitors were operating resales de- 
partments rather than sales departments, 
judging by reports they were receiving 
from their salesmen, Of course, in times 
of stress, rumors as to unethical prac- 
tices are always plentiful. However, one 
good effect has been an improvement in 
shipping directions. 

An unsatisfied demand for spring 
wheat clears is reported. Apparently 
only a few mills can offer clears for im- 
mediate shipment; the majority are over- 
sold, and claim to be getting exception- 
ally high prices for their meager offer- 
ings. There is a little export inquiry 
daily for second clears, particularly from 
Holland, with buyers paying prices that 
a short time ago were thought prohibi- 
tive. One or two bookings were also re- 
ported last week to the United Kingdom. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Feb, 10 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
eRe $9.80@10.25 $6.40@6.90 
Standard patent ..... 9.65@ 9.75 6.20@6.35 
Second patent ....... 9.35@ 9.55 6.00@6.15 
*Fancy clear, jute... 8.70@ 8.85 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute .... 8.10@ 8.50 4.80@5.10 
*Second clear, jute... 5.75@ 6.40 3.50@3.80 


*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


The semolina market is anything but 
active. Current bookings come from 
widely scattered territory and, in the 
main, are for car lots and immediate 
shipment. Those who have sufficient 
bought to keep them going for some time 
are uninterested. Although, temporarily, 
durum millers are able to pick up all 
the wheat they need, still they look for 
a decided shortage of good milling va- 
rieties as spring advances, and do not 
hesitate to urge their trade to anticipate 
its needs. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 5%%c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semo- 
lina and durum fancy patent at 5%c. 

In the week ending Feb. 7, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 53,420 
bbls durum products, compared with 48,- 
664 the previous week. 

’ range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 7, 


was $1.7914@2.02\4, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.714%@1.89%. No. 1 amber closed Feb. 
10 at $1.7954@1.915, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.7154@1.78%. 

RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour demand was decidedly quiet 
all of last week. Only a few scattering 
lots were booked by Minneapolis mills. 
The trade regards prices as too high to 
do any forward buying. 

Pure white is quoted at $7.85@8 bbl, 
and pure dark at $6.85@7, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 12,073 bbls rye flour, compared with 
12,479 a week ago. 


. MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 14% were in operation Feb. 10: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), D, F, 
G and North Star mills, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output ofac 

bbls bbls tivity 

Pee. SoF woecesss Gene 252,271 45 
Previous week ... 559,800 236,035 42 
Year ago ........ 579,600 222,294 38 
Two years ago... 561,600 249,050 44 
Three years ago.. 546,000 298,385 55 
Four years ago... 546,000 276,290 51 
Five years ago... 546,000 258,370 47 
Direct export shipments by Minne- 


apolis mills were 3,617 bbls last week, 
3,000 in the previous week, 714 a year 
ago and 964 two years ago. 
OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Paw, LeF cccccces 353,040 206,535 59 
Previous week ... 404,790 245,704 61 
Tear QBS ovccercs 363,540 185,070 51 
Two years ago... 325,650 163,330 50 
Three years ago.. 414,690 185,770 44 
Four years ago... 414,690 183,195 44 
Five years ago... 424,260 144,930 34 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 


end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Jan. 3. 62 70,815 198,795 201,384 2,500 11,916 


Jan. 10. 62 70,815 233,158 234,792 3,637 4,795 
Jan, 17. 62 70,815 241,741 241,022 5,219 2,107 
Jan, 24. 58 65,115 249,341 233,143 694 1,570 
Jan. 31. 57 67,465 245,704 231,336 9,730 1,395 
Feb. 7.. 51 58,840 206,535 185,070 1,430 357 


CASH WHEAT 


Wheat receipts have been compara- 
tively light during the past week, as a 
result of the break in options, and most 
of the offerings have been cleaned up 
on a fairly steady trading basis. On 
Monday of this week selected medium 
grades sold 1@2c higher as compared 
with futures. High protein wheat is 
scarce and wanted. 

No. 1 hard spring is quoted at 1@4Ic 
over May, No. 1 dark northern 2c un- 
der to 40c over, and No. 1 northern 4c 
under to 35c over. 

Based on the close, Feb. 10, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.59 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.56; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.60, No. 1 northern $1.57; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.57, No. 1 northern $1.54; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.57, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.46, 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 


at Minneapolis for the week ending Feb. 
7 was $1.75%@2.20%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.74%4@1.92%. No. 1 dark 
closed Feb. 10 at $1.73%4@2.06%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.724%42@1.76%. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Feb. 7, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1925 1924 1923 1922 


No. 1 dark .....3,938 4,382 3,796 1,481 





No. 1 northern. .3,385 1,047 1,133 25 
No. 2 northern. .1,048 1,537 1,184 253 
Others ..........5,354 8,551 9,235 5,607 

Totals .......18,725 15,517 15,321 7,365 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to Feb. 7, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 








Minneapolis .. 70,522 63,547 85,202 62,939 
Duluth ...cec-¢ 88,023 24,558 43,748 34,422 
DOOR cocaee 158,545 88,105 128,950 97,361 


DEATH OF J. H, WHITTLESEY 


Joseph H. Whittlesey, of Minneapolis, 
for the last 18 years traveling freight 





The Late Joseph H. Whittlesey 


agent for the Pere Marquette Railway, 
died suddenly at his home here Jan. 30. 
Mr. Whittlesey had been out on the ter- 
ritory, and came home complaining of 
a cold and headache. Shortly afterwards 
he became unconscious, and died after a 
three-day illness. He was 66 years of 
age and had a wide acquaintance with 
northwestern millers and __ shippers, 
among whom he had a great many close 
personal friends. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Feb. 7, and 
the closing prices on Feb. 9 were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.22@ 
1.27%, $1.21144@1.22%; No. 3 white oats, 
51% @55%c, 52@52%4c; No. 2 rye, $1.49% 
@1.63%, $1.53%@1.54%4; barley, 83c@ 
$1, 85@96c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Feb. 9 Feb. 10 Feb. 11 


Feb. 7 Jan. 31 1924 1923 1922 


Corn 805 669 813 375 1,292 
Oats ..22,365 22,559 4,812 11,282 22,315 
Barley.. 2,171 2,190 723 1,047 897 
Rye ....1,191 1,202 7,630 2,195 1,216 
Flaxseed. 411 434 400 8 141 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 60.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 58.50; 
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Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liverpool, 
58.50; London, 58.50; Manchester, 58.50; 
Marseilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 60.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is 1c less, and via 
Baltimore and Newport News 2c less. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Feb. 1-7, with comparisons: 


-—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.1,589,350 1,782,200 960,400 797,640 
Flour, bbis.. 16,461 29,314 258,354 246,818 
Millstuff, 
ere 850 567 13,890 12,648 
Corn, bus... 714,460 696,960 635,160 313,200 
Oats, bus... 644,000 622,600 794,970 415,910 
Barley, bus. 435,550 286,500 625,820 303,600 
Rye, bus... 57,330 119,850 35,640 53,640 
Flaxseed, bus 249,240 61,360 44,480 24,300 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks.$29.00 @ 31.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.50@ 3.55 
Corn meal, yellowf .......+.0s. 3.45@ 3.50 
MO BOGr, WhIHC® ...0cscccccccs 7.85@ 8.00 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.85@ 7.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ..... . 8.40@ 8.65 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 8.35@ 8.45 
ES eae oo»-@ 3.16 
Lingeed oil meal® ............. 47.00 @47.50 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


tPer bbl in 


TRI STATE COUNTRY GRAIN SHIPPERS 

The annual convention of the Tri State 
Country Grain Shippers’ Association was 
held in Minneapolis, Feb. 5, at which 
time the following officers were re-elect- 
ed: President, E. E. Crandall, Manka- 
to; first vice president, E. A. Betts, 
Mitchell, S. D; second vice president, 
Arthur Speltz, Albert Lea, Minn; third 
vice president, S. A. Tollefson, Milton, 
N. D; secretary-treasurer, E. H. More- 
land, Luverne, Minn. 

At a luncheon in connection with the 
meeting E. S. Woodworth, president E. 
S. Woodworth & Co., Minneapolis, said 
that the present competitive system of 
grain marketing is 4 proven success and 
that departures from it are costly to the 
grain grower. 


NOTES 

Fire in the elevator of the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Elevator Co., Yankton, S. 
D., caused a loss reported at $12,000. 

Bert D. Ingels, special milling repre- 
sentative for Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., Newark, N. J., was in Minneapolis 
Feb. 6. 

Hugh W. Hatfield, assistant sales man- 
ager St. Paul Milling Co., left Sunday 
evening to call on the trade in central 
states territory. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Feb. 10, as follows: 
sight, $4.77%4; three-day, $4.77; 60-day, 
$4.7414. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40.15. 

Clark L, Keator, sales manager H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was 
operated on Feb. 7 for appendicitis. He 
is making satisfactory progress toward 
recovery. 

Frank M. Grout and A. L. Cernaghan, 
of the sales department of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, are at- 
tending the Nebraska bakers’ convention 
at Hastings this week. 

The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Federal System of Bakeries 
of the Northwest, Inc., which was _ to 
have been held in Minneapolis, Jan. 29, 
has been postponed to Feb. 19. 

The Northern Light Milling Co., Owa- 
tonna, Minn., has changed its name to 
the Campbell Cereal Co. The company 
manufactures breakfast food and pan- 
cake flour, marketing it in packages. 
John S. Campbell is manager. 


Blackett-Sample-McFarland, Inc., ad- 
vertising agent, Chicago, announces the 
opening of its branch office in Minneapo- 
lis. J. A. Quint, formerly advertising 
manager for the Washburn Crosby Co., 
is the local resident manager. 


I. K. Russell, of the American Bakers’ 
Association, Chicago, was in Minneapo- 
lis, Feb. 6, visiting Lewis F. Bolser, 
president of the association. While here 
Mr. Russell, who is editor of Baking 
Technology, also called on some of his 
miller friends. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has perfected a new bag closing ma- 
chine, designed to be a great labor and 
treuble saver. A catalogue is on the 
press describing this appliance in detail. 


(Continued on page 563.) 
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KANSAS CITY 

The violent break in prices that start- 
ed the middle of last week brought little 
reaction from the trade. A few orders 
were taken by millers at the decline, but 
it was mostly business that would have, 
of necessity, materialized. The sharp 
drop in the wheat market was taken b 
buyers as an event rather to be expected. 

Flour prices are 70@75c lower than 
the high point, which was around $10.65 
bbl, cotton 98’s. Weakness in millfeed 
offset the decline in wheat in a small 
way, and first clear also declined more 
proportionately than patent. Practical- 
ly all southwestern mills followed the de- 
cline closely, despite a fear that a sud- 
den reversal in the trend of prices might 
cause losses. 

One effect of the lower levels was di- 
minished competition from _ resellers. 
Much of the flour available for resale 
had already been moved, but a drop of 
75c bbl in mill quotations noticeably re- 
tarded the amount offered, 

Sales, which have been running slightly 
over 50 per cent of capacity, are now 
10@20c per cent less than current pro- 
duction. 

There were rather good export sales 
early in the week, but foreign buyers 
joined others in awaiting the bottom of 
the market after prices started down- 
ward, One sale was made to Hamburg 
before the decline which netted the mill 
$7.85, bulk, Kansas City, for 20,000 50- 
kilo bags. Other smaller lots sold to 
Europe, Egypt and the West Indies as 
high as $8.30, bulk, Kansas City. Late in 
the week, however, first clear was offered 
generally at $7.50, with some of the 
smaller interior mills offering 10@1l5c 
under that figure. Second clear and low 
grade are being more readily taken than 
first clear. 

Shipping instructions fell off last 
week, production of Kansas City mills 
being less than 80 per cent of capacity. 
Most companies report instructions diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City: patent, $9.15@9.90; 95 per 
cent, $8.65@9.40; straight, $8.35@9; first 
clear, $7.50@7.90; second clear, $6.75@ 
7.25; low grade, $6@6.40. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbis tivity 
Feb. 267 .ccccece 148,500 116,307 78 
Previous week ... 148,600 127,400 85 
Year ago ........ 150,900 92,290 61 
Two years ago... 132,900 76,959 67 
Five-year average (same week)..... 66 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 69 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 

St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Bed. 27 wcccccccs 554,310 371,076 66 
Previous week ... 554,310 381,897 69 
Yoar ago ...ceees 506,430 277,437 55 
Two years ago... 518,430 268,070 61 
Five-year average (same week)..... 57 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 62 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 27,905 bbls last week, 33,898 
in the previous week, 23,072 a year ago 
and 9,616 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 15 fair and 50 
slow. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BOD, BaF ccc cccccccsecccvccsccccccccese 45 
Seer rr rier re 51 
SOM, BODE cc ccsdececcececcccsevescecese 63 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 

Wem, BeTF ccacs . . P . 43,368 91 
Previous week ............ 47,188 99 
Year ago ..... - . . 24,079 61 
Two years ago ............ 16,639 35 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dod. BF .crcvccevss 27,300 21,968 80 
Previous week ..... 27,300 22,142 81 
Year ago .......... 24,900 19,835 80 
Two years ago..... 23,100 21,603 93 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Feb, 7: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.78@1.99, No. 2 $1.77@1.99, No. 3 $1.77 
@1.98, No. 4 $1.75@1.98; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.98@2.04, No. 2 $1.98@2.03, No. 3 
$1.90@1.97, No. 4 $1.90@1.95. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.22, No. 3 $1.18 
@1.21, No. 4 $1.12@1.17; yellow corn, 
No 2 $1.22, No. 3 $1.18%@1.21, No. 4 
$1.13@1.18; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.18@ 
1.19, No. 3 $1.14@1.16, No. 4 $1.12@ 
1.14%. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Feb. 7, with comparisons: 

c-~-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls. 12,675 17,225 157,625 154,050 

Wheat, bus 703,350 691,200 1,090,800 1,123,200 

Corn, bus.. 637,500 671,250 93,750 110,000 


Oats, bus.. 210,800 181,900 42,000 85,500 
Rye, bus... 3,300 4,400) ...... 2,200 
Barley, bus 1,500 GUee eevee 1,300 


Bran, tons. 1,280 1,360 4,880 5,800 


Hay, tons.. 9,096 11,040 4,020 5,304 


MILLERS SETTLE CANCELED CONTRACTS 


The Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kan- 
sas, recently settled for $550 the suit 
against it by the Koehler Hay & Grain 
Co., Lamar, Mo., and this precedent was 
followed by the Goerz Flour Mills Co., 
Newton, Kansas. The third similar case 
is against the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Kansas City, but the milling company 
will allow this suit to come to trial. 

The three suits brought by the Koehler 
people excited widespread interest in the 
Southwest. The company last year pur- 
chased around 40,000 bbls flour from va- 
rious mills, although it had limited re- 
sources and a small outlet for its pur- 
chases. When the mills became cog- 
nizant of the situation, this developed 
into one of the chief topics of conversa- 
tion among millers. However, shipping 
instructions were furnished on a com- 
paratively small part of the flour pur- 
chased, and most of the mills canceled 
their contracts as soon as they became 
overdue. 

In only the three cases was suit 
brought by the purchasing company. In 
the two cases where settlement has been 
made, flour shipped into Nevada, Mo., 
was attached, which would require the 
suits to be tried there. The Washburn 
Crosby Co. being a Missouri company, 
however, the buyers are forced to bring 
the trial to a Kansas City court. 


CONSOLIDATED BUYING FOR BAKERS 


The recently formed Jewish Master 
Bakers’ Association of Kansas City will 
buy flour for all Jewish bakers here, ac- 
cording to present plans. It is estimat- 
ed that about 15,000 bbls yearly is now 
used by them. J. Lessner is president 
of the association. 


GEORGE E. HINCKE TO EUROPE 


George E. Hincke, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, will 
leave late this month for New York, 
whence he will sail, Feb. 28, on the Ber- 
engaria for Europe, accompanied by 
Mrs. Hincke. They will visit markets 


of the United Kingdom and of central 
Europe, returning to the United States 
in May. Mr. Hincke formerly made his 
home in London, acting as general Euro- 
pean representative of his company. 


NOTES 


Most Kansas City elevators report an 
inactive demand for milling wheat. 


Edward Norton, manager Sunville 
Baking Co., Pueblo, Colo., visited Kan- 
sas City last week. 


J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, is 
on a 10-day trip to markets in the cen- 
tral states. 


Creditors of the Atlas Cereal Co., Kan- 
sas City, have elected Joseph M. Jones as 
trustee. The company went into bank- 
ruptcy last May. 


E. P. Mitchell, manager Washburn 
Crosby Co., Kansas City, attended a 
demonstration of his company’s products 
held last week in Joplin, Mo. 


Kansas City Board of Trade mem- 
bers have voted to adjourn Feb. 12, Lin- 
coln’s birthday, and Feb. 23, the day 
following Washington’s birthday. 


George A. Aylsworth, associated with 
the Butterick Publishing Co., and editor 
of the Progressive Grocer, New York 
City, visited friends in Kansas City re- 
cently. 


J. F. Baldwin, sales manager Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co. is on a 
trip to central states and southern ter- 
ritory, and will be away about three 
weeks. 


Rudolph A. Goerz, president Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, visit- 
ed several days in Kansas City last week, 
on his way to the Missouri bakers’ con- 
vention in Sedalia. 


Guy M. Hamm, formerly in the flour 
brokerage business in Kansas City, is 
now connected with the sales department 
of the Ridenour-Baker Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co., Kansas City. 


Ray Monier, Carrollton, Mo., has been 
appointed Missouri grain and warehouse 
commissioner, to succeed W. O. Atkeson, 
and arrived last week in Kansas City to 
take over the duties of his office. 


Harry Unkefer, district sales man- 
ager Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, made a brief trip through south- 
ern Missouri last week, and also attended 
= Missouri bakers’ convention at Se- 
dalia. 


C. W. Lonsdale, president Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co. Kansas 
City, is in Washington, attending the 
midwinter meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, of which 
he is a director. 


E. M. Kelly, Nashville, Tenn., a for- 
mer president of the Miller’s National 
Federation, stopped in Kansas City last 
week on his return from Denver, where 
he had been visiting mills in the interest 
of a soft wheat flour campaign. 


Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
rag» A Milling Co., Kansas City, was 
in Webb City, Mo., last week, where he 
acted as a pall bearer at the funeral of 
W. S. Gunning, formerly manager of 
= Ball & Gunning Milling Co., Webb 

ity. 


Carl B. Warkentin, president Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, and Mrs. 
Warkentin, are now living at the Hotel 
Bellerive, Kansas City. Mr. Warkentin 
will maintain his legal residence in New- 
ton, Kansas, but he expects to spend 
most of his time here. 


Walter Eisenmayer, of the Eisenmayer 
Milling Co., Springfield, Mo., was elect- 
ed president of the Southwest Missouri 
Millers’ Association at its annual meet- 
ing last week. E. W. Kidder, Morrow- 
Kidder Milling Co., Carthage, was elect- 
ed secretary. The meeting was held in 
Carthage. 

Kansas City wheat receipts in January 
amounted to 2,971,350 bus, the smallest 
for that month since 1919. In January, 
1924, they were 3,011,850 bus, and in 
1923, 7,006,500. Receipts of millfeed 
during the month were 438 cars, and ship- 
ments 1,363. Flour receipts were 225 
cars, and shipments 1,714. In each case, 
the figures show an increase over a year 


ago. 
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WICHITA 

On account of rapid declines in fu- 
tures, and conditions in general in the 
markets here, flour sales are practically 
nil. Very little business can be accom- 
plished, and Wichita millers do not ex- 
pect to do a great volume of trading un- 
til the market has become more steady 
and dealers have more confidence. Spec- 
ifications with one Wichita mill were 
especially good the past week, but the 
others report them slow. 

The same condition exists in the ex- 
port market. Very few if any sales 
have been made. 

Flour prices Feb. 6, basis Kansas City, 
98-lb cottons: short patent, $10.10 bbl; 
straight, $9.60; clears, $8.40. The range 
for the previous week was $10.10@10.70 
on short patent. 

Receipts and shipments for January, 
1924 and 1925, were as follows: 


-~Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Wheat ..... 864,000 1,087,200 604,800 724,800 
Gae ccccces 404,400 720,000 220,800 320,400 
GROB cccccse 390,000 79,500 105,000 53,000 
Be cccccece Ri 8 6aveses 3,900 = .ccee 
Barley ..... 6,000 19,200 3,600 18,000 
Kafir ...... 98,400 25,200 62,400 24,000 
PTT 13,200 60,000 2,400 48,000 
Cane seed... 9,600 12,000 1,200 12,000 
Screenings. . De osceeee ees08 ' eeacc 


Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

a MPPTe Eee 65,700 36,044 54 

Previous week ..... 65,700 40,079 61 

WOOP GS ceccscccce 64,620 36,261 56 

Two years ago..... 64,620 30,493 47 
NOTES 


E. M. Kelly, president Imperial Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from a three 
weeks’ visit to eastern markets. 


B. F. Scales and E. F. Byers, Texas 
representatives of the Kansas Milling 
Co., were at the home office last week. 

B. C. Vincent, tropics representative 
for the Kansas Milling Co., visited the 
mill last week before returning to his 
territory. 

L. R. Hurd, president Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., has returned from a two weeks’ 
vacation trip to Texas, accompanied by 
Mrs. Hurd. 


Mrs. J. C. Roberts, southern Missouri 
and northern Arkarsas_ representative 
for the Wichita Flour Mills Co., visited 
here last week. 

J. P. McGuire, of the grain depart- 
ment of the Kansas Milling Co., has been 
admitted to membership in the Wichita 
Board of Trade. 

F. C. Goodrich, of the Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co., and Ned Fish, 
representative for the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., were in Wichita Feb. 7 to attend the 
funeral of Adam Imboden. 


Roger S. Hurd, vice president Red 
Star Milling Co. and president Wichita 
Board of Trade, was in Topeka last 
week conferring with representatives 
from the legislature and committees from 
boards of trade throughout Kansas rela- 
tive to legislation considered detrimental 
to the operation of Kansas boards of 
trade. 


OKLAHOMA 

Bookings increased during the first 
week of February, and some mills re- 
ported operating at capacity, shipping 
instructions on former orders being par- 
tially responsible. Export orders in- 
creased, and some mills sent their first 
flour of the year, under new business, to 
Holland and Liverpool. Millers were 
able to buy wheat at export prices, and 
that gave them new opportunities in for- 
eign markets. January operations proved 
exceptionally good, and the outlook for 
February is encouraging. Soft wheat 
short patent flour sold at $11@11.40 bbl, 
and hard wheat short patent at $10.40@ 
10.80, during the week ending Feb. 7. 
On Feb. 9 soft wheat patents were $10.60 
and hard wheat $10.20, with other grades 
proportionately lower. 

NOTES 

Be Nag Jr., of the Chapman 
Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, has gone to 
Mexico on a business tour of two weeks. 

Jule Smith, Fort Worth grain dealer 
and elevator owner, has been elected 

resident of the Fort Worth Chamber of 

mmerce. 

The Marks Grain Co., Austin, Texas, 
capital stock $20,000, has been incorpo- 
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rated by Mrs. Rolla Marks, H. W. Mc- 
Kean and A. T. McKean. 

The Enterprise Seed Co., Oklahoma 
City, now occupies the abandoned plant 
of the Plansifter Milling Co. and is han- 
dling a line of flour, seed and feed. 

The Clovis (N. M.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has completed a two-story warehouse 
with a capacity of 60 carloads of flour 
and feed. The plant is said to be the 
largest in that state. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Plainview, 
Texas, will erect a plant of 30,000 bus 
capacity on the site of that burned in 
January, A. G. Cox, manager of the 
company, announces. 

Grain stored in two warehouses at 
Fort Worth by the Smith Bros. Grain 
Co. and the Panther City Grain Co. was 
destroyed recently by a fire. The grain 
company loss is said to have been $14,500. 

Notice has been given by the Oklahoma 
corporation commission to the Covington 
(Okla.) Milling Co. that it has forfeited 
its charter by failure to pay a corpora- 
tion license tax. The law provides for 
reinstatement within six months. 

An enlargement of the capacity of the 
Oklahoma City plant of the Schmidt 
Bros. Baking Co. is to be made after 
completion of an addition to its building. 
This will cost about $5,000, and will pro- 
vide a storeroom for flour and other bak- 
ery product ingredients, and a retail sales 
department. 

That wheat in western Oklahoma has 
heen benefited rather than damaged by 
the freeze is the belief of W. C. Mc- 
Donald, of the Cordell (Okla.) Milling 
Co. The freeze has caused the seed to 
spread, he says, and this may result in a 
larger yield than otherwise would have 
obtained. Many reports from that sec- 
tion say that wheat thought to have been 
seriously damaged is growing again. 





Prospects for the area of the new cot- 
ton crop in the Sudan are favorable, in- 
dicating a 20 per cent increase in acreage. 
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SALINA 

High flour prices continue to hold 
trade in check here. Business is slow to 
fair. Shipping directions are fair. Al- 
most no export is being worked, due to 
prevailing high prices. 

There is no advance in flour. Prices, 
Feb. 5, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City: 
short patent, $10.20@10.80; 95 per cent, 
$9.75@9.90; straight grade, $9.50@9.60. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Jan, 29-Feb. 6 .......+.05- 30,666 66 
Previous week ............ 29,668 65 


NOTES 


H. L. Williamson, vice president in 
charge of sales for the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., has returned from a 
business trip to Laredo, Texas. 


C. S. Chase, secretary-treasurer H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., accompanied by 
Mrs. Chase, has gone to Galveston, Texas, 
and other winter playgrounds on the 
Gulf Coast, on a two weeks’ vacation. 


ATCHISON 

Despite the lack of confidence in prices 
incurred by heavy market smashes last 
week, enough flour buyers were interest- 
ed in offerings to enable mills here to 
book capacity or better. Shipping in- 
structions are also improved. The only 
export business reported on the decline 
was a few small lots to Latin American 
markets. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BOE wade oe 045 0454000960 102 
Previous week ............ 26,093 97 
. f Peer eer re ae 77 


* ~ 


A. C. Loring, president Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., and M, A. Lehman, gen- 
eral superintendent, spent part of last 
week inspecting the local plant. 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 
Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Jan. 1, 1924, to Dec. 31, 
1924, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 














To— Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Totals 
Azores, Madeira ........ 1 oi 2 es ee os ne ee oe es ee 2 5 
DOMED erecedbdvicvoce ‘ 6 7 5 4 2 7 3 3 26 28 6 16 113 
DORGEEE. ceceevcveccsecs 13 9 7 7 4 6 5 7 19 21 47 $1 176 
i Tee ee 5 1 os ee os eo ee 2 3 4 1 16 
PRET oh b0en-00 6+.00c0004 58 32 37 51 31 18 14 25 64 75 53 27 485 
i. eee ere ea ‘“s 1 1 es ‘és os oe oe sa ae °° 2 
ee re 171 194 134 106 85 53 33 65 249 340 207 225 1,862 
GERGEEE ba bwrercceece ce ee e° ee e* ee ee ee oe oe 1 ee e° 1 
CN euG i Nass.c6-touee a 22 7 8 17 25 56 78 70 64 41 44 20 452 
HURGEGP cesses oecsce sake Ge ee 2 oe ee ee “ ee ee ae - : 2 
BOGE ceWawes osc rescence 32 12 11 10 10 1 re ee 4 26 7 12 125 
a * eee eee o 1 ee 1 ee . ee os Pat «é én - 2 
Jugoslavia, etc. ......... é2 ee ee ov ee 1 ee - — 1 
LatVEl veeeeces ee ce ee 3 ee 3 
Malta, ete. ... verre et 5 aie 5 ee 2 4 8 6 14 4 48 
Netherlands ............ 101 182 182 158 126 120 65 99 248 419 298 223 2,221 
OPW sta hh 40.4.50:0¢ 0004 10 31 1 1 1 os 8 2 10 27 9 86 186 
Poland, Danzig ......... es ee 6 ee 1 1 4 4 16 13 9 54 
POPtMIRE i6ccceccvecscoes 2 eo ee oe os es ee os ‘a 2 1 5 
SWORE srctscccaccesecse BF 6 5 5 7 2 3 5 6 13 13 10 88 
Turkey in-Europe ....... 8 ° ee Al ee 1 1 ee ee es ee 2 
United Kingdom ........ 90 84 84 93 108 106 738 182 226 328 364 252 1,940 
Other Burope .........-. as ee es 1 os ee os os ee 2 o* 3 
CamOGE sanegececoorecses 5 13 6 10 6 6 7 3 5 10 8 6 85 
British Honduras ....... 2 1 2 2 2 2 1 3 2 2 2 1 22 
Conte BOOM oo ctee fst isu 3 4 9 8 10 7 6 9 10 7 11 9 93 
Guatemala ..........+.+ 12 11 14 12 7 12 11 12 12 15 13 12 143 
Honduras 5 3 4 4 7 4 5 4 3 5 4 5 53 
Nicaragua 6 7 8 5 9. 6 4 7 5 5 7 6 75 
POM Gis oN 4's Fee 6o0-b0 9 5 6 5 7 8 5 8 6 7 9 11 86 
a EET ET Te OTT 9 7 12 5 9 6 5 9 7 8 14 24 115 
MOMEDE 6.086.060:860000 00:05 42 44 50 61 47 24 18 22 26 22 21 22 389 
oo errr 103 98 126 82 78 81 84 $2 101 108 114 120 1,187 
ee ee eee 29 28 29 36 44 29 12 23 22 31 29 36 348 
a ee ee 2 és 1 2 2 3 2 2 1 1 2 19 
SOMONE ds ce verecaccseces 11 6 10 9 12 17 12 12 14 21 17 21 162 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 1 + 1 2 ee ss 1 2 2 4 1 1 15 
Other Brit. West Indies. . 4 3 4 3 3 2 4 6 5 3 3 2 42 
Dominican Republic .... s 4 7 6 6 9 7 6 6 9 6 7 81 
Dutch West Indies...... 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 2 3 26 
French West Indies. . es 5 12 14 7 16 13 by 6 12 9 9 16 127 
Virgin Islands .......... 2 3 2 2 3 2 1 2 2 2 2 2 25 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

PRE a oho ee ceveeeuse ee 1 1 Se ee 1 2 2 4 9 5 1 26 
DN ites viaserincess ae 37 58 68 62 51 48 61 41 66 57 55 635 
VORRIIII > Sb eves es Sees 6 5 4 4 5 4 6 9 8 9 5 7 72 
ROA 4 Feds ene dens 14 9 27 1 15 13 8 - 14 1 6 5 113 
CR hn eee w se wdie 4 5 5 4 6 6 7 6 5 5 3 4 60 
sss ke 6 x 010 +60 9 4 6 5 7 4 11 5 9 5 8 10 9 & 87 
GO Sie rces F043. eis 4 5 2 3 + 3 1 7 5 6 1 4 45 
Se et ee ee Peet 5 5+ 8 1 9 5 3 1 6 15 6 4 68 
CAPSS foe Pe ee 1 ae - 2 de 13 ks oa 1 > os 17 
COED. duila sins m6.9:0.9 39:9 8 08 358 269 139 107 32 231 68 6 16 10 8 3 1,247 
. .. eee ee ee 58 45 154 62 77 61 30 11 46 1,000 
TOQUE ivi oes ks so0ek 13 34 18 4 2 3 Sa 5 6 8 4 111 
| Ure a0 os 5 7 e% os vs 12 
Kwangtung ........... . 174 98 142 28 40 13 7 ee 7 8 517 
Philippine Islands ...... 81 82 59 13 27 55 51 78 80 45 92 39 702 
Palestine and Syria ..... os a ow 1 2 2 na ** 1 3 1 3 13 
British West Africa ..... 10 13 13 13 17 12 8 14 12 12 12 12 148 
Em Ferre 21 5 3 1 13 5 8 22 9 15 20 18 140 
bn ey OPE 4 ee 5 1 5 3 4 6 1 1 ee 30 
Spanish Africa él ‘a 2 ia 1 a 1 2 1 s 9 
Canary Islands ow 1 1 2 2 awe ob on 1 3 ss 1 11 
French Africa aa 1 2 1 2 2 1 2 3 2 2 2 20 
French Oceania 3 2 3 4 1 2 3 1 4 2 1 26 
British South Africa .... .. e's 1 1 oe oe 1 é oe +s ° 1 4 
Portuguese Africa ...... o* 1 1 = 2 ag 2 2 1 9 
RE Stk ded-o<-p'n46 bs «002 1 1 eo» ee 2 





977 1,174 789 9491,462 1,872 1,616 1,452 16,009 
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SMALL JAWS DUE TO WHITE FLOUR, 
SAYS HE 

Modern men have jaws that are too 
small and white flour is responsible for 
this deformity, according to Sir Harry 
Baldwin, who recently addressed the 
medical officers of an English school as- 
sociation on the necessity for the more 
general use of whole wheat bread among 
growing children. 

The speaker declared that the removal 
of vitamins from flour, in order to pro- 
duce white bread, was a vicious practice 
which must be abolished. Otherwise 
children, especially those of poor fam- 
ilies, which cannot afford a great variety 
of food will continue to be underfed. 

Dr. C. Shelley said at the same meet- 
ing that in his opinion the use of the 
word “offal” to describe the part of the 
wheat kernel which is discarded in mak- 
ing white flour has been responsible for 
the prejudice against flour which is not 
white. This unfortunate term used by 
millers has given rise to the opinion that 
nonwhite flour is not clean. 

Dr. G. Friend, medical officer at 
Christ’s Hospital, Horsham, said that in 
experiments in feeding boys on white 
bread and stone milled or whole wheat 
bread he had demonstrated that the use 
of whole wheat bread reduced the decay 
of teeth by 50 per cent. 

A baker, Mr. Carter, addressed the 
meeting and assured the doctors that 
bakers would be very happy to make 
whole wheat bread, as it is much easier 
to prepare than white bread, but he said 
the public, especially the poorer classes, 
demands white bread.—St. Thomas 
(Ont.) Times-Journal. 

& & 
ON ADVERTISING 

Advertising, to be effective, must have 
velocity and persuasiveness, we are told; 
speed to catch the eye of the reader, and 
persuasiveness to hold his attention until 
he is*convinced that he needs and wants 
the thing advertised. All special plead- 
ing in literature is fundamentally pub- 
licity to persuade, which is the very soul 
of advertising. The copy man may write 
of theology, of a brand of tobacco, of a 
political issue, of morals, of clothing; 
his essential purpose is to advertise, to 
persuade by publicity. Every sermon, 
every political speech, is in truth an ad- 
vertisement. Business publicity does for 
commercial enterprises what sermons do 
for churches, speeches do for political 
parties, lawyers do for their clients in 
courts. It takes the message to those 
who must be persuaded and convinced. 
Business publicity has two purposes, the 
profit of the advertiser and the welfare 
of his customer. The two things must 
be in combination—profit and service. 
Without service, profit ceases. With it, 
profits multiply—Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. 

& > 


A GREAT FORTUNE IN GRAIN 

A news writer in Chicago tells the fol- 
lowing tale of the market adventures of 
Arthur F. Cutten. “Board of Trade ex- 
perts,” he says, “agree that Cutten has 
taken more profit out of his campaign in 
wheat and rye than ever was taken on 
any previous deal. They place his win- 
nings between $10,000,000 and $15,000,- 
000. The deals of other days do not 
approach the gigantic purchases and 
sales by Cutten. He is credited with 
carrying from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 
bus December and May wheat for a 
profit of 75c bu. Besides this he had 
millions of rye and corn. He says he is 
out of the market now. 

“Cutten is small, slender, wiry. There 
is nothing very impressive about him, 
except, perhaps, his keen eyes. He lives 
on his 800-acre farm near Downer’s 
Grove, goes to bed every night at 9:30 
and gets up at 6:45. He smokes very 
little and doesn’t drink, although he says 
‘the workingman and the farmer should 
have a drink if they want it.” Every 
morning he motors in to the board and 


spends most of the day sitting in the 
office of one of his brokers. He doesn’t 
believe much in society, but he and Mrs. 
Cutten like to entertain their friends at 
the farm. His hobby is farming and 
raising blooded stock. He likes golf, 
and says that the secret of success is 
getting the punch in at the right moment. 
“Cutten came to Chicago from Guelph, 
Ont., in 1890, and went to work for 
Marshall Field & Co, in the wholesale de- 
partment, staying only 10 days. He be- 
came a clerk in a grain office, and then, 
when he had saved a capital of $3,000, he 
became an independent speculator. He 
has been that ever since. He became a 
member of the Board of Trade in 1896. 
He is said to favor one brokerage house, 
because the broker helped him when he 
sadly needed help. Cutten’s first ‘kill- 
ing’ was in the Soo Line stock in 1900, 
when he made a profit of $150,000 and 
held on to it.” 
$ % 
ENTERPRISING YOUNG MILLER 
WANTED 
When the Soviets took possession of 
the Zaibakal and Amur districts, many 
Cossack peasants living in those districts 
fled over into Chinese territory and have 
since settled along the banks of the 
Aigun River in the north of Heilung- 
kiang province. They took with them as 
much movable property as they could, 
including farm implements and cattle, 
and a quantity of Siberian seed wheat. 
From the local Chinese authorities they 
were able to rent virgin land suitable for 
cultivation and they planted their wheat 
with excellent results. According to in- 
formation received by the Department 
of Commerce, about 3,250 acres of land 
have been cultivated with wheat by these 
Cossacks and this season’s yield is said 
to be from 36 to 50 bus wheat per acre, 
of excellent quality, superior to Man- 
churian wheat and equal to Canadian, 
$44 
CONCERNING UNEMPLOYMENT 
Averaging good and bad years, 10 to 
12 per cent of all the workers in the 
United States (several millions of men 
and women) are out of work all of the 
time; widespread unemployment is now 
a constant phenomenon, with far-reach- 
ing economic, social, psychological and 
moral bearings; in seeking work through 
certain types of commercial or fee 
charging employment bureaus—particu- 
larly those dealing with unskilled and 
casual labor—thousands of men and 
women are being exploited; public em- 
ployment bureaus or exchanges can make 
a material contribution toward the solu- 
tion of this and other phases of the ever 
recurring problem of unemployment: 
these statements are made in an intro- 
duction to the report of a five-year study 
of employment methods, needs, and 
agencies made public recently by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 
& 
NEW BURBANK PRODUCTS 


Luther Burbank has announced his 
1924 improvements upon nature. He has 
chosen the name of Burbank Early Sweet 
Corn for a product declared well nigh 
perfect and achieved after 18 years of 
selection. This corn has uniformly fat 
kernels on miniature cobs. Sorghum Pop 
is the name of a new corn that produces 
a full crop on poor land, having tiny 
kernels which heat creates into giant 


puff balls. 
$324 


THE GLEANER’S BELL 

In many places in England, where ag- 
ricultural reaping machinery is not used, 
the gleaner’s bell may still be heard in 
harvest days. The bell notifies the vil- 
lage folk that they may begin to glean 
the fields. It is rung from the church 
tower as soon as harvesting is sufficiently 
advanced for gleaning to be permissible. 

$24 

Bread is a father, water is a mother. 

—Russian Proverb. 
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CHICAGO 

The sensational declines in wheat last 
week drove buyers out of the market. 
The wide fluctuations were too much for 
the local trade, and it is awaiting further 
developments. For some time buyers 
have been expecting a recession in values, 
and now, as is generally the case on a 
declining market, they look for still low- 
er levels to be reached. 

Prices on spring wheat flour are much 
lower, and one noticeable feature is that 
there is not such a wide range prevailing. 
Reselling is also on the decline, and 
this situation has been pretty well cleaned 
up. New business, however, is negligible. 
Scattered sales are reported of regular 
and well-known mill brands, but there 
is no forward buying to speak of. The 
opinion is that the trade has its needs 
pretty well covered, and that most buy- 
ers have flour contracted for at lower 
levels than those prevailing at present, 
and are inclined to dispose of this before 
committing themselves for further sup- 
plies. 

Hard winters are not moving in any 
volume. Not much is being sold at reg- 
ular list prices, as users when in need 
of flour look around for bargains, and 
up to the present there have been many 
opportunities to buy at attractive prices. 
However, even at low values, sales have 
not been great, and bookings in the main 
are in moderate quantities. 

Soft winters were a little more active 
than the hard varieties last week. No 
brisk demand was noticeable, but nu- 
merous sales of 1,000 bbls were reported 
made to cracker and cake bakers. It 
was claimed, however, that most of these 
sales were made at a very close margin. 

Clears are easier and offerings much 
freer. Several round lots are being of- 
fered for resale, but demand is not very 
good, and the wide range in prices is a 
disturbing factor. 

The sharp break in rye grain last week 
resulted in a big drop in rye flour prices. 
No increased demand is noticeable as 
yet, although a little business was put 
through on the first break. However, 
with the further decline, buyers are 
holding off, being of the opinion that 
prices will work still lower, The local 
output totaled 4,000 bbls, against 2,000 
the previous week. White was quoted 
Feb. 7 at $7.90@8.15 bbl, jute, medium 
$7.60@7.85, and dark $6.70@7. 

Business in semolinas is practically at 
a standstill on account of the violent 
fluctuations in the wheat market. Buy- 
ers will not cover their requirements un- 
der present conditions, as they feel that 
prices are still too high. No. 2 semolina 
was quoted Feb. 7 at 53%,@5%c lb, bulk; 
No, 3 semolina, 5%c; fancy durum pat- 
ent, 5%4c. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago, Feb. 7: spring top patent $9.45 
@9.70 bbl, standard patent $9.15@9.50, 
first clear $7.75@8.30, second clear $6.20 
@6.60; hard winter short patent $9.20@ 
9.50, 95 per cent patent $8.90@9.30, 
straight $8.70@9.15, first clear $7.70@ 
8.10; soft winter short patent $9.45@ 
10.10, standard patent $9.20@9.80, 
straight $9.05@9.50, first clear $7.90@ 
8.20. 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

DOR, BF occcccceens 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week ..... 40,000 38,000 95 
FOOF OBO .ccccccces 40,000 37,000 92 
Two years ago..... 40,000 22,000 55 


CASH WHEAT 


The market was weaker, cash pre- 
miums following the drop in options. 
Red winters broke 2c at the week end. 
It is said that southern mills are being 


offered red wheat from points in In- 
diana, and therefore outside milling de- 
mand was quiet. Local receipts of red 
winters were again light, and local mills 
picked up scattered cars. Hard winters 
were in good demand from mills, which 
picked up the better grades, but the 
poorer ones moved slowly and discounts 
were wide. Springs continue in light 
supply. Sales for shipment totaled 63,- 
000 bus, and receipts of wheat amounted 
to 287 cars, against 251 the week before, 
and 206 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 12@l14c 
over May, No. 2 red 10@12c over, No. 
3 red 7c over; No. 1 hard Ic over to 4c 
under, No. 2 hard 2@6c under, No. 3 
hard 7@1l4c under; No. 1 dark northern 
lc under to lic over, No. 2 dark 5c un- 
der to 12c over, No. 1 northern May 
price to 5c under. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.984@ 
2.00% bu, No. 2 red $1.964%@1.98%, 
No. 3 red $1.93%; No. 1 hard $1.824@ 
1.87%, No. 2 hard $1.80%@1.84%4, No. 3 
hard $1.74144@1.814; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.854%4@2.01%, No. 1 northern 
$1.81% @1.86%. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn basis on the top grades was 
unchanged, but on lower was much re- 
duced. Demand was fairly active for 
the better and dry grades, but poorer 
ones moved slowly. Receipts were 1,017 
cars, against 1,876 the previous week, 
and 1,809 a year ago. Shipping sales 
were 178,000 bus. No. 4 mixed corn was 
quoted at $1.16 bu, No. 5 mixed $1.13@ 
1.14; No. 2 yellow $1.32%, No. 3 yellow 
$1.24, No. 4 yellow $1.164%@1.21, No. 5 
yellow $1.14@1.17; No. 3 white $1.21%, 
No, 4 white $1.17@1.18, No. 5 white 
$1.13@1.15%. 

Cash rye was lower, and thete was 
some buying at the discounts, Demand 
was not aggressive, however. Receipts 
were 49 cars, compared with 52 the pre- 
ceding week, and 37 a year ago. No. 2 
was quoted at $1.611%4 bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Feb. 7, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 

7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1 192 1925 1924 


925 
Flour, bblis..... 308 228 205 167 
Wheat, bus.... 463 434 595 224 
Corn, bus...... 1,762 3,053 814 1,197 
Oats, bus...... 1,137 1,494 803 783 
Rye, bus....... 65 35 20 12 
Barley, bus.... 257 200 74 77 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn goods are not moving to any 
extent. The trade seems satisfied to take 
on small amounts from time to time, but 
shows no disposition to contract for de- 
ferred delivery. Corn flour was quoted 
Feb. 7 at $2.85@2.90 cwt, corn meal 
$2.85, cream meal $2.85, and hominy 
$2.90@2.95, car lots, jute, f.o.b., Chicago. 


CORN MILLING SURVEY 


T. M. Chivington, secretary, American 
Corn Millers’ Federation, has sent out 
to his membership the results of the 
survey he made of the corn milling in- 
dustry. It is in the form of a list of 
all merchant corn mills in the United 
States, and shows the percentage of op- 
erations, in what territories corn prod- 
ucts are distributed, and the milling 
systems used. This survey provides 
some very valuable and useful informa- 
tion. 

The list contains the names of 217 
corn mills in this country. Of these 65 
reported that they had operated at 50 
per cent of capacity and upward in 
1924 up to Oct. 1, 51 reported operations 
of 25 per cent or better, and 24 operated 
under 25 per cent. Nineteen did not re- 
port their operations, but of this num- 
ber six had new plants, and one com- 
pany was erecting a mill. It is to be 


regretted that 42 mills did not show 
willingness to co-operate with Mr. Chiv- 
ington, as they failed to respond to the 
questionnaire. As to milling systems, 
45 mills reported using Beall degermina- 
tors, 10 the Watkins system, 12 stones, 
and 84 other roll systems. 


DOUGH CLUB MEETING 

A special luncheon meeting of the 
Dough Club of Chicago was held Feb. 4, 
at the Sherman Hotel, at which time 
definite plans were made to entertain 
visiting bakers at the trade promotion 
conference, with a big dinner and enter- 
tainment. A committee consisting of 
Charles Meyer, Armour & Co., chairman, 
W. E. Long, W. E. Long Co., Otto 
Kunze, The Fleischmann Co., and C. H. 
Purdy, Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., was ap- 
pointed to make all arrangements for 
this dinner and entertainment. Alvin 
E. Dodd, United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and Harry Newman Tolles, 
of the Sheldon School of Salesmanship 
Training, both well-known orators, have 
been secured as speakers, and the Uni- 
versity Banjo Club and the Chamber of 
Commerce Glee Club also will be on the 
program. The committee has also prom- 
ised other music and entertainment. 

About 40 were present at the lunch- 
eon meeting, including several visitors, 
among whom were J. Walker, sales man- 
ager Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, Gerald Billings, Quality 
Bakers of America, and J. I. Hopkins, 
McCormick Co., Inc., New York. Colonel 
Skinner, president National Dairy Asso- 
ciation, also made a few remarks. The 
question of accepting the invitation to 
take charge of one evening’s entertain- 
ment at the big convention next fall was 
postponed until the next meeting. 

President Croarkin presided, and ex- 
pressed the hope that there would be a 
big attendance at the dinner and enter- 
tainment to be held at the Sherman 
Hotel the evening of Feb. 16. 


NOTES 

W. P. Ronan, Chicago flour broker, 
spent a few days in Detroit last week. 

W. J. Farrell, of Jackson Bros., Chi- 
cago, has returned from a two weeks’ 
trip to eastern markets. 

I. B. Johnston, Chicago representative 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is at Battle Creek, Mich., for a short 
rest. 

A. M. Conners, secretary and sales 
manager Maney Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb., spent a few days in this market 
last week. 

J. E. Herbert, Chicago flour distribu- 
tor, who has been suffering with an at- 
tack of the grip, is taking a rest at West 
Baden, Ind. 

Fred A. Hamilton, Chicago semolina 
representative Minneapolis Milling Co., 
has returned from a week’s stay at West 
Baden, Ind. 

J. W. Falconer, chairman of the board, 
and John Skinner, of the Chase Bag Co., 
Minneapolis, visited Chicago headquar- 


- ters on Feb. 5. 


Gordon B. Wood, sales manager New- 
ton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
called at this office Feb. 3, leaving later 
for eastern markets. 

J. B. McLemore, president Model 
Mill Co., Johnson City, Tenn., and for- 


merly secretary Southeastern Millers’ 
Association, visited this market last 
week. 


J. Walker, sales manager Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, spent several days in 
Chicago last week, and also attended 
the Dough Club of Chicago meeting on 
Feb. 4. 

R. B. Lancaster, manager Elevator 
Milling Co., Springfield, Ill., was in Chi- 
cago Feb. 5 on traffic matters, and also 
called at the office of T. M. Chivington, 
secretary American Corn Millers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


The St. Louis offices of the Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago, have been 
moved from suite 1522 to 422 Pierce 
Building. This branch will remain in 
charge of Harris McGavock, who is well 
known to the trade. 


The secretary of the Chicago Flour 
Club has received word from 10 Illinois 
senators and congressmen, also the secre- 
tary to the President and the attorney 
general, that copies of the resolution 
passed by the club protesting against the 


. 
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bakery merger were at hand and would 
receive their careful consideration. 

Fred N. Rowe, Valley City Milling 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., called at the 
Chicago headquarters of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation on Feb. 7. He was on 
his way south on a two weeks’ combined 
business and pleasure trip. 

The Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, 
Wis., has leased the 100-bbl rye mill at 
Amherst, Wis. In the Feb. 4 issue of 
The Northwestern Miller it was men- 
tioned that this company had purchased 
this mill. The company intends to man- 
ufacture white, medium and German 
dark rye flours. It will also grind feeds 
and distribute flour, feed and grain to 
surrounding territories. 

A. L. Jacobson, Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, was in Chicago Feb. 2, 
returning from a three weeks’ trip to 
markets in the eastern and central states. 
He said that A. L. Krebbs will look 
after the company’s interests at Cincin- 
nati, and E. J. Griffiths will cover Co- 
lumbus and surrounding territory. Fred 
O. Shane is now handling this account 
in Philadelphia and Harrisburg, Pa., 
Baltimore, Md., and Washington, D. C. 

The Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., and the 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
received the bulk of the awards for fur- 
nishing the United States army with 
flour, bids having been opened on Feb. 
5. Other milling concerns receiving con- 
tracts were the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, Hungarian Roller 
Mills Co., Denver, Colo., Blue Star Ele- 
vator Co., San Antonio, Texas, and the 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas. 

Samuel P. Arnot has resigned as execu- 
tive vice president of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, to become effective Feb. 15. 
For the past year he has carried on this 
work faithfully. Acting president Lewis, 
in the absence of President Carey, stat- 
ed that this action was wholly voluntary 
on the part of Mr. Arnot, and was in the 
interests of his private affairs. The of- 
ficers and directors of the Board of 
Trade unanimously requested Mr. Arnot 
to continue in the work, and accepted 
his resignation with much regret. 


MILWAUKEE 


With the wheat market in the stage of 
deep dips and sharp rebounds, the flour 
trade is essaying the réle of spectator 
to a greater extent than ever before in 
a time of peace. A moderate volume of 
business is passing for quick delivery, 
but it is all in small lots. This demand, 
coupled with a healthy run of shipping 
instructions, enables local mills to op- 
erate steadily. 

Flour prices are down 50@60c bbl, con- 
sequent upon a net decline of 14@15c bu 
in the cash wheat price. Ordinarily the 
drop would have been somewhat heavier, 
but the millfeed market is entirely lack- 
ing in the buying support always expect- 
ed in February. Flour, therefore, is 
obliged to carry the entire burden of the 
wide range of fluctuations in grain. 

The call for family patents is slightly 
better, but bakers patent is sluggish. 
Mills are so well sold up on clear flour 
that offers are scant, and not enough new 
business is being transacted to furnish a 
basis for calculating current values. 
Closing quotations, Feb. 7: fancy city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent 
$10.20@10.50 bbl, standard patent $10.05 
@10.30, straight $9.85@10, first clear 
$8.50@8.75, and second clear $6.25@7.25, 
- 98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 

ee. 

Southwestern mills are doing a mod- 
erate business in this market, considering 
all the handicaps imposed on active trade 
by conditions in the wheat market. While 
car lot sales are a rarity, stocks in 
branch warehouses are moving actively in 
small lots to bakers and the wholesale 
grocery trade, retail demand being im- 
proved by the action of some bakers in 
advancing the price of bread. The lar 
wholesale bakeries have not increased the 
price of bread yet, as they are still 
working on stocks of flour purchased at 
a much lower level than now in effect. 
These interests are not showing any in- 
terest in mill offers, for the same reason. 
Bakers patent ranges but 25@30c bbl 
below fancy family brands, while spring 
straight is fully 55c bbl under fancy pat- 
ent. Closing quotations, Feb. 7: fancy 
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brands of hard winter wheat patent $9.75 
@9.95 bbl, standard patent $9.65@9.80, 
straight $9.35@9.70, first clear $8.35@ 
8.60, and second clear $6.20@6.65, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Fiour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 1-7 ...--seeeee 12,000 6,700 56 
Previous week ..... 12,000 6,900 58 
Year A@fO ...+seceee 12,000 3,000 25 
Two years ago..... 16,000 1,000 7 
rhree years ago.... 14,500 500 4 
four years ago..... 24,000 4,580 19 
Five years ago..... 24,000 11,000 46 


The slump in rye prices, amounting to 
13@14c bu in the local cash market, has 
depressed flour values, with the resultant 
decline in demand which might be ex- 
pected to follow so drastic a movement. 
The trade was not disposed to follow the 
upward movement, and it is not follow- 
ing the downward one. The majority of 
buyers are waiting for the market to 
reach some degree of stabilization; mean- 
while their purchases are restricted to 
absolute needs, and these are not as heavy 
as customary. There appear to be 
plenty of opportunities to do business, 
but mills are not disposed to embrace 
them at the sacrifice entailed by the 
offers being made by bulk buyers in 
large markets, notably those wanting rye 
flour for export. Mills are adhering 
closely to their limits, because the av- 
erage producer is working close to the 
current market. Closing quotations, Feb. 
7: fancy rye patent $8.35@8.50 bbl, pure 
white $7.95@8.15, straight $7.75@7.85, 
pure dark $7.50@7.65, and ordinary dark 
$6.50@7.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Feb. 7, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls... 19,162 20,300 19,780 8,740 
Wheat, bus.. 63,000 28,000 32,350 51,250 
Corn, bus.... 458,800 557,280 96,625 191,725 
Oats, bus.... 327,800 237,600 153,300 330,715 
Barley, bus.. 305,600 184,000 135,226 50,220 
Rye, bus..... 62,260 28,300 14,590 9,060 
Feed, tons... 1,010 780 3,088 9,570 


In the cash grain market lower prices 
prevail, wheat showing a decline for the 
week of 14@l15c, rye 13@14c, oats 344@ 
ic, and barley 3@4c. Corn closed un- 
changed to 2@3c higher for lower grades. 
Receipts are fair and demand fairly ac- 
tive for all save wheat, which is dull. No. 
1 Dakota dark northern closed at $2@ 
2.06, No. 1 hard winter $1.87@1.90, No. 
1 red winter $1.99@2.01, No. 1 durum 
$1.80@1.81; No. 2 rye, $1.66%,@1.69Y ; 
No. 3 yellow corn $1.24@1.25, No. 3 
white $1.21@1.22, No. 3 mixed $1.21@ 
1.22; No. 3 white oats, 54%@55%c; 
pearling barley $1@1.03, malting barley 
96c@$1.02. 

NOTES 

J. C. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
was the guest of M. E. Marquardt, local 
representative, during the past week. 

G. W. Wagstoff, De Pere, Wis., repre- 
senting the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, in northern Wisconsin, 
spent a day in Milwaukee with local cus- 
tomers. 


In anticipation of an active movement 
of grain to lower lake ports when navi- 
gation opens, the steamer William A. 
Reiss loaded 250,000 bus corn and oats 
at the Chicago & North Western Kin- 
nickinnic elevator, operated by the Dona- 
hue-Stratton Co., last week. The Reiss is 
in ordinary in Milwaukee’s inner harbor 
for the winter, and the loading relieves 
the elevator capacity of this terminal to 
an appreciable extent. 

Charles R. Decker, head of the Mil- 
waukee Bag Co., and vice president of 
the Chase Bag Co., in charge of its gen- 
eral sales office in Chicago, was re-elected 
first vice president of the Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Commerce at its annual 
meeting on Feb. 3. President E. L. 
Philipp, former governor of Wisconsin, 
who was re-elected, again appointed Mr. 
Decker chairman of the manufacturers’ 
and jobbers’ committee, which makes him 
general chairman of the annual Good 
Will Tour. This year the tour will be by 
chartered vessel instead of by special 
train, the object being to visit retail 
patrons of the Milwaukee market along 
the east and west shores of Lake Michi- 
gan. The tour will be conducted some 


time in June. 
L. E. Meyer. 
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TOLEDO 

In the light of what happened in the 
wheat market last week, certain remarks 
in this column in the previous issues seem 
to have been almost prophetic. Some 
millers in this section might find cause to 
congratulate themselves on their astute- 
ness in the break of 20%c in the May 
future, from the high point of $2.05%, 
Jan. 28, to $1.85 Feb. 6, for they had 
felt and declared that the advance had 
been too rapid and that a dangerous 
level had been reached, particularly dan- 
gerous because it had been reached at a 
fast, furious and unreasoning pace by 
public speculation. 

Furthermore, when wheat reached and 
passed the $2 mark, it was suddenly dis- 
covered that there was still considerable 
back in the country, and it began to come 
out faster than it could be absorbed, and 
in such volume as to break the market. 
Millers with a slack flour demand, and 
buyers not inclined to follow the ad- 
vance, were not any too eager to enter 
the market at these high levels. They 
backed away from it, jobbers and bak- 
ers avoided buying flour, and millers 
stopped bidding for wheat, or kept well 
below the market on their purchases. 
Naturally, cash wheat and premiums de- 
veloped weakness, and along with the rest 
came a sinking spell in millfeed. 

On Feb. 6 Toledo millers were not 
bidding for wheat at all; the grain trade 
bid was $1.90 for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points. This was 20c less than in the 
previous week. The ups and downs, wide 
fluctuations in wheat, have taken the edge 
off the business of selling flour; nobody 
knows what to do, and so ends up by 
doing nothing. 

As a result, a remarkable situation ex- 
ists in regard to wheat, with options or 
futures so much higher than the cash, 
with premiums weakening under a heavy 
movement, and no sufficient absorption of 
the wheat, or place to put it, to give 
support to the situation. Elevator room 
at Minneapolis and Chicago is well filled 
with other grains. It is reported that 
there are about 22,000,000 bus oats in 
Chicago and a like amount in Minneap- 
olis, besides other grains. 

If the wheat continues to come out, in 
spite of the break, and the milling and 
handling trades do not take care of it, 
then it will have to go to a price at which 
export buyers will take it, and it will 
leave the country. If such a movement 
reached a volume endangering the re- 
serves of the country, through sweeping 
the bins bare, and the millers let the 
wheat get by them, a very tight situation 
would develop in milling wheat for do- 
mestic requirements for the balance of 
the crop. It all turns on what the farmer 
will do, now that wheat has gone below 
$2, and there are various theories in re- 
gard to this. 

There is unquestionably more or less 
urgent need of flour in many quarters. 
Buyers are suspected of being deceitful 
about the quantity they have booked at 
lower prices; they don’t want to adver- 
tise how they have missed it, but are 
quite keen on picking up any resale bar- 
gains. It is extremely difficult to sell 
flour, and nearly all salesmen are com- 
plaining. Nevertheless, Toledo mills are 
making some sales daily, and some mills 
are selling equal to their output. Not 
so much resale flour is met in soft wheat 
as in hard wheat. No export business is 
reported. 

It is surprising how much resale flour 
one hears of, considering that forward 
bookings were considered to be compara- 
tively light this year, but all such sales 
are widely advertised from mouth to 
mouth and, consequently, the actual vol- 
ume of such flour available is likely to 
be greatly exaggerated. Before the big 
break, Feb. 6, hard wheat resale flour 


was being offered at $8.50, and some 
offers to bakers direct from mills were as 
low as $9.25 for Kansas flour. One large 
northwestern mill was offering some re- 
sale flour about $1 below the market. 
Although buyers have missed out in the 
past by not coming in on the breaks, they 
are still reluctant to take on flour on the 
present break. 

It is a pretty badly mixed up mess. 
Of course there has been no trouble’ get- 
ting carrying charges, but how different 
would have been the situation had mills 
limited sales to 60 days’ requirements and 
shipment, and had the trade been taught 
that living up to these terms would be 
insisted upon. There is no telling what 
the wheat market may do tomorrow, or 
just what lower prices, if they hold, will 
have on the movement. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted Feb. 6 at $8.95@9.60 
bbl, local springs $9.45@9.90, and local 
hard winters $9.25, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Toledo grain dealers were bidding $1.90 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Feb. 6. 


WINS BAKERY TROPHY 


The Haller Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Toledo, Ohio, won the Harry 
M. Freer trophy awarded to the bakery 
securing the highest score in a national 
bread contest, in which about 200 of the 
best bakers of the United States were in 
competition. Haller’s “family special” 
bread was judged the highest in quality, 
and the company was awarded the Harry 
M. Freer silver token. The flour used 
in baking this bread was made by the 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbis activity 
Rh .. SCerreererererry. 32,300 67 
PORTIONS WERE .cciccsscsas 29,000 60 

BOOP GEO cwccdcccvccisoseses 29,000 63% 
Two years ago ........ ->ee 38,800 50 
PRICS FORTS OHO ccccicccove 24,850 52 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 
Capacity Output of ac- 
No. bbls bbls tivity 

Pee. LeF woccse 23 129,060 77,096 
Previous week. 24 133,500 92,188 69 
Year ago ...... 25 147,810 94,984 64 
Two years ago. 22 116,610 60,111 61 
Three years ago 20 132,150 58,591 44 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Feb. 7, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.. 318,400 142,800 18,635 167,100 


Corn, bus.... 145,000 122,500 68,175 42,715 
Oats, bus.... 178,350 92,250 39,710 20,090 
NOTES 


Sterling Donaldson, Donaldson Baking 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, has gone to Florida 
with his family to spend the winter. 

Frank T. King, president King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich., is on a southern 
trip and will be absent about six weeks. 

Edgar Thierwechter, of the Emery 
Thierwechter Co., Oak Harbor, Ohio, 
was in Toledo and attended the automo- 
bile show last week. 

W. A. Johannes, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
now representing the Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina, Kansas, in Ohio. He was 
formerly with the J. C. Lysle Milling 
Co., Leavenworth, Kansas. 

The Bedford (Ohio) Milling Co., 
wholesale flour and feed, announces that 
W. J. Mahnke is no longer connected 
with the business and that Benjamin F. 
Turner, formerly in the grain business, 
is now manager. The Bedford Milling 
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Co. is controlled by the Emery Thier- 
wechter Co., millers, Oak Harbor, Ohio. 

H. P. Bell, representing the four Kan- 
sas mills of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, Colo., was in Toledo 
Feb. 7 and called at this office. He left 
here for points in Michigan. 

A. B. Miller, formerly of Van Wert, 
Ohio, has bought the interest of Thomas 
Phillips in the L. B. Eller Co., bakers, 
Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Eller will be re- 
membered as a former salesman, selling 
flour in Ohio. 


The Newton (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. is now being represented in 
Ohio by F. C. Pelky, Mount Clemens, 
Mich., in Indiana by G. N. Collins, In- 
dianapolis, and in Michigan by Paul F. 
Fisher, Detroit. 

The Muller Baking Co., Muskegon, 
Mich., has taken over the Hill Bakery 
of A. B. Wilmink, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and is also operating the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Bread Co., and Michigan Bread 
Co., Muskegon, Mich. 


A. C. Smith, Columbus, Ohio, has 
bought the interest of H. M. Pinnick in 
the Smith-Pinnick Co., flour brokers, and 
this business will hereafter be conducted 
under the name of A. C. Smith, who re- 
tains all the accounts. 


The Raymond P. Lipe Co., hay and 
grain dealers, Toledo, Ohio, has an- 
nounced that its business will be termi- 
nated and liquidated, effective March 1. 
Mr. Lipe has made no definite plans for 
the future beyond a pleasure trip with 
his family abroad. 

E. B. Howeisen, manager Elyria 
(Ohio) Milling & Power Co., returned 
recently from a trip through the West, 
visiting his parents in Washington and 
coming back by the Texas route. W. D. 
Holloway has recently been made a di- 
rector in this company. 


H. E. Kelly, manager Model Flour 
Mills, Greely, Colo., was in Columbus, 
Ohio, last week calling on J. T. McIn- 
tosh & Co., brokers, their representatives. 
This is a new Allis-Chalmers mill of 600 
bbls capacity, built about two years ago, 
making spring wheat flour. 

Among flour men in Toledo last week 
were W. H. Holaday, representing the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., H. W. 
Tibbals, Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
and R. L. Collins, Quaker Oats Co., who 
was visiting with his local representative, 
J. M. Bour, Jr., flour broker. 


The Northwestern Ohio Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold a meeting at the Winton 
Hotel, Cleveland, Feb. 14. Ernest Weber, 
Buckeye Baking Co., Canton, Ohio, is 
president, and William Keating, The 
Fleischmann Co., Akron, Ohio, is secre- 
tary. Harry Massie, president Ohio 
Baking Association, and Fred Pfenning, 
secretary, will be present at this meeting. 


Fred J. Lovebury, for several years en- 
gaged in Ohio and West Virginia as a 
flour salesman, has entered the flour and 
feed brokerage business, with headquar- 
ters at Columbus. He is representing 
the Springfield me Milling Co., Inc., 
Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co., Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and the Na- 
tional Feed Mills Co., Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 


News is being received from a good 
many points in Ohio of the price of bread 
being advanced. At Piqua the 8c loaf 
has gone to 12c, and the 10c loaf to lic; 
at Sandusky, prices are up 2c; at Mans- 
field the price has gone to 14c; at Ken- 
ton the 1-lb loaf advanced from 9c to 
10c. ‘Tiffin has announced that no ad- 
vance will be made, on account of com- 
petition of the chain stores. 


T. A. Linfitt has recently engaged in 
the flour brokerage business, with head- 
quarters at 513 East Madison Street, 
Sandusky, Ohio, where he has his home. 
Mr. Linfitt has been identified with the 
flour, feed and baking business of this 
section for a number of years, and is 
widely known. His last connection was 
as assistant manager of the State Mill 
& Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., follow- 
ing which he was seriously ill for a long 
time, but has now sufficiently recovered 
his health to engage in business. 


EVANSVILLE 
Millers last week worked mainly on 
contracts made during the wheat splurge 
in Chicago. Jobbers were lying low. As 
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a consequence of the great drop in wheat, 
millers here reduced quotations at mills 
to $1.90 and at stations to $1.87. Changes 
in quotations apparently mean little to 
the farmer, who is awaiting instructions 
from the federation bureau. It is esti- 
mated that only about 20 to 25 per cent 
of last year’s crop of wheat is in the 
hands of Indiana farmers. 

The federation is beginning to make 
returns on sales of wheat, and it is un- 
derstood that the farmers are perfectly 
satisfied with the money they are getting, 
it being divided on the percentage plan. 
It is the first division since the organi- 
zation of the selling body, but it is said 
that the returns will show a splendid 
result. 

Flour quotations, Feb. 7, based Evans- 
ville, 98-Ib sacks, carload lots: best pat- 
ent $11, first patent $10, straights $9.50@ 
10.20; Kansas, $10.50; spring, $11; clears 
in jutes, first $8, second $7.50@7.75. 

7 . 


George A. Reaves, assistant sales man- 
ager for Igleheart Bros., millers, in the 
South, located at Columbia, S. C., spent 
a part of last week in Evansville at the 
mills. He reported an improved busi- 
ness in his territory. 


W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 

Flour sales show more activity than 
for some weeks. The break in wheat 
served as a stimulus to some consumers 
who had been waiting for a dip in the 
market. It is understood that good- 
sized bookings were made, predicated on 
prices revised downward, 

Stocks in the hands of bakers and job- 
bers are rather light. While buyers are 
not inclined to place orders at present, 
even though their stocks need replenish- 
ing, they are being advised by their 
brokers to buy cautiously. 

A feature of the market that has de- 
veloped recently is the close scrutiny 
given to the credit end of the flour trade. 
Credit managers are hesitant about send- 
ing out flour to places where some months 
ago they would not give the credit idea 
a second thought. It is reported that 
some of the smaller bakers are hard 
pressed, due to their inability to advance 
prices of bread. 

The larger bakeries have not advanced 
bread prices. Chain stores are still sell- 
ing low-priced bread, and show no indi- 
cation of going any higher. The same is 
true of the two large bread baking con- 
cerns of Pittsburgh. 

Flour quotations, Feb. 7: spring wheat 
short patent $9.50@10.40, standard pat- 
ent $9@9.50; hard winter short patent 
$9.50@10, standard patent $9@9.50, 
clears $8.50@9.25; soft winter, $8.25@ 
8.75, bulk; pure white rye $8@8.40, pure 
medium rye $7.50@7.90, pure dark rve 
$6.75@7.10,—all cotton 98's, Pittsburgh. 

Semolina took a slight drop in price, 
the quotation being 5%c Ib Demand 
light. 

NOTES 

Gordon C. Wood, sales manager New- 
ton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
was here last week. 


C. C. Blodgett, of the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas, was a recent 
caller on the trade here. 

The annual meeting of the Millers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co. will be held at 
the general offices, Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 
26. 

Henry R. Newcomb, a vice president 
of The Fleischmann Co., New York, was 
a recent visitor to the local Fleischmann 
offices. 

S. W. Simpson has leased the Rich- 
mond (Ohio) Flour Mill. Mr. Simpson is 
an experienced miller, and is widely 
known in eastern Ohio. 

The Pittsburgh Flour Club will hold a 
dinner meeting at the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
Saturday evening, Feb. 14, at 6:30. Har- 
low S. Lewis will preside. 

The annual exhibit of the Pittsburgh 
Pure Food Show will be held in Motor 
Square Garden, Feb. 16-18. Bakers’ 
Night will be observed the evening of 
Feb. 18. 

An investigation by George A. Stuart, 
Pennsylvania bureau of markets, shows 
that almost one tenth of all wheat 
shipped in carload lots to eastern ter- 
minals from counties in the southern part 
of the state was infected with smut and 
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sold for a lower price because of reduced 
grade. 

Albert Crosby and H. A. Bullis, of 
the sales department of the Washburn 
Crosby Co.’s Minneapolis offices, and G. 
A. Coss, manager of the Boston office, 
visited the Pittsburgh office last week. 

S. H. Rodeheaver, a well-known manu- 
facturer of buckwheat flour, died at 
Washington, D. C., following a paralytic 
stroke. He had been ill for some time, 
and was taken to Washington for treat- 
ment. Interment was made at Allbright, 
W. Va., his home, where his mill was 
located. 


C. C. Larus. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The break in wheat has taken pur- 
chasers out of the flour market, with no 
kindly feeling toward prices. They have 
lost all confidence. Quotations, on Feb. 
7: soft winter wheat patents $9.25@11, 
hard wheat patents $8.75@10.50, and 
spring wheat patents $9.25@10.75. Mill- 
ers here say they cannot compete with 
eastern mills in export prices. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 4144¢ to New York, Feb. 7: wheat, 
No. 2 red $1.89@1.93, No. 2 hard $1.78 
@1.84; corn, No. 3 white $1.15@1.18, No. 
4 white $1.10%4@1.14, No. 3 yellow $1.16 
@1.20, No. 4 yellow $1.11@1.15, No. 3 
mixed $1.121%4@1.16, No. 4 mixed $1.09@ 
1.13; oats, No. 2 white 54@55%4c, No. 3 
white 58@54e. 

Output by mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

PO FoF ao knee eeces sieves 12.437 62 
Previous week ...... - 12,769 64 
Veer QHO .csces oc ane 9,631 48 
BwWoO YOSTO GHO ..ccccssevee 12,087 60 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed Feb. 7: wheat, 122,000 bus in, 25,000 
out; corn 411,000 in, 160,000 out; oats, 
228,000 in, 10,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 459,060 bus Feb. 7, 1925, as 
against 513,000 Feb. 9, 1924; corn, 854,590 


as against 361,000; oats, 308,270 as 
against 334,000. 

NOTES 
The Wallace-Harmon Milling Co., 


Owensville, will dissolve. 

Daniel V. Reedy, aged 54, founder and 
president Reedy Elevator Co. here, died 
recently of heart disease. 

John H. Jackson, who has been in the 
elevator business for 19 years, died re- 
cently at his home in Elkhart, of apo- 
plexy. : 

John Bansecbach, owner of the Star 
Bakery, Shelbyville, will erect a modern 
building to house the bakery and also 
contain a number of rooms for offices. 


Alexander L. Taggart, formerly presi- 
dent Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
and now vice president Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation, has sold his home in In- 
dianapolis for $60,000 and has moved to 
New York. 

Curis O. Aston. 


ATLANTA 


The rapid decline on grain has upset 
the trade in wheat mill products. Prices 
of flour have declined substantially to 
irregular levels, being quoted more on 
bid and asked prices. Buyers are tem- 
porarily out of the market except to 
buy at their bid prices under the quoted 
market. Standard patents, in cotton, 
were quoted on Feb. 7 at $10.35@10.50, 
and hard wheat flour at $9.75@10. Some 
of the large bakeries here are well sup- 
plied, but jobbers have only moderate 
stocks of soft wheat flour and are more 
or less free to enter the markets at the 
decline to replenish them. 

Cottonseed meal trade continues dull 
and prices are somewhat lower, due to 
poor demand. Local trade is good, with 
export and eastern very much off for 
the season. Oil mills are holding the 
bulk of the meal stocks. 

Hominy feed trade is light, and prices 
have declined with other feeds several 
dollars per ton. Movement of this feed 
is very light. 

Hay receipts are falling off somewhat, 
due to the market being glutted during 
January with unusually heavy receipts. 
Weather conditions during December 


and early January were responsible for 
the heavy receipts in the latter weeks 
of January. 

J. Hore Ticyer. 


NASHVILLE 

Southeastern .flour trade continues 
routine, buyers showing little regard for 
the fluctuations in the wheat market. 
The majority of the purchases are in 
quantities of 300 bbls or less, though 
some buyers are taking lots of 500 to 
1,000. The general sentiment appears to 
be to keep close to current needs, with 
practically no disposition to do business 
for delivery in more than 30 days. The 
situation is not regarded as attractive 
for speculative operations, either for 
millers or jobbers. Shipments run con- 
siderably ahead of new sales. 

Running time is better than average, 
and there is no accumulation of stocks. 
As a whole the situation appears satis- 
factory, considering the uncertainty that 
has prevailed as to prices. There was 
some recession from the high level after 
the heavy decline of wheat the middle 
of last week. With the exception of 
this sagging in prices, soft winter flour 
has been showing a firm tone during re- 
cent fluctuations of wheat. 

Flour prices, Feb. 7, were substantial- 
ly as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $11@11.50; standard or 
regular patent, $10.50@10.75; straight 
patent, $10@10.25; first clears, $9@9.50. 

Business has been difficult for re- 
handlers, because of the unsettled tone 
of wheat, with slow demand. Quotations, 
Feb. 7: spring wheat first patent, $10.50 
@11; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$9.50@10.25; standard and medium 
grades, 30@50c less. 

Wheat suffered heavy breaks in prices 
last week, with moderate movement. 
No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted at $2.12 
@2.15 bu at Nashville at the close of 
week. 

Quiet trade continues to feature corn 
meal, with quotations almost nominal, 
as follows: bolted, in sacks, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $8@3.10 cwt; unbolted, 
2.90@3. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

POM. BF cveccvese 141,420 124,081 87.7 
Previous week ... 161,220 125,551 77.8 
TOE? GOO .cccscss 215,880 123,417 57.2 
Two years ago.... 177,180 91,619 51.8 
Three years ago.. 202,530 119,058 58.8 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Feb. 7 Jan, 31 
PIOUR, BOGS .cccccccccss. ERD 31,000 
Weert, BUS ...cscsccece SRRSOO 273,000 
a . 271,000 316,000 
CO. 60 vo cca wévadlen 480,000 493,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 277 cars. 


James D. Sheahan, well known to 
many millers as agent of the Millers’ 
National Insurance Co., died recently at 
his home in Richmond, Va. 


J. B. McLemore, former secretary 
Southeastern and Soft Wheat Millers’ 
associations, but now head of Carter 
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milling interests at Johnson City and 
Bristol,, Tenn., visited Nashville last 
week, 

Fire at Ripley, Tenn., recently dam- 
aged heavily the feed store of J. E. 
Young and the store and plant of the 
Snow Flake Bakery. The losses were 
partly insured. Hastings & Copeland 
operated the bakery. 

Vernon S. Tupper, general manager 
Nashville Roller Mills, is one of the 
leaders in a campaign launched by the 
Chamber of Commerce, Nashville, for 
3,000 new members. The Chamber of 
Commerce has adopted a rule admitting 
women as members. 

: Joun Lerrer. 


NORFOLK 

The sharp decline in the wheat mar- 
ket checked flour sales effectively, as 
possible buyers appear inclined to look 
for further reductions. Mills generally 
have followed the decline in wheat in 
their quotations, but no heavy sales have 
been reported. Quotations, Feb. 7: north- 
western springs, $10.75@11, with adver- 
tised brands around $11.75; Kansas pat- 
ents, $10.30@10.60; top winter wheat 
patents $10@10.25, with standard grades 
20@25c less. 

NOTES 

C. E. Gwynn, of the Gwynn Milling 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, visited the trade in 
this locality last week. He declared that 
business was slow on account of the 
price situation, but that his mill was 
extremely busy with regular orders and 
shipments on contract. 

The Virginia department of agricul- 
ture has issued a bulletin in which it 
states that prospects for wheat in Vir- 
ginia this season were greatly enhanced 
by recent snows and other weather con- 
ditions. Previous forecasts had held that 
they were not as bright as had been 
hoped. 

Josep A, Lesuie. 





AMERICAN RICE EXPORT TRADE 

The United States is the chief rice ex- 
porting nation outside of the Orient. 
Exports have increased with larger pro- 
duction. During the 10 fiscal years 1905- 
14 exports from the United States av- 
eraged 149,944,000 lbs annually; during 
the next 10 years 393,972,000. Exports 
during the year ended June 30, 1924, 
totaled 479,028,000 Ibs. The principal 
nonproducing country which imports rice 
is Great Britain, followed by France, 
the Netherlands, Germany, Russia (nor- 
mally) and Cuba. Of the principal rice 
producing countries of the world French 
Indo-China, British India and Siam 
usually have a large surplus for export, 
while China, the Dutch East Indies and 
Japan are large importers. 

American rice finds ‘its best markets 
in Japan and the United Kingdom, al- 
though France, Belgium, Canada, the 
Netherlands, Germany, Cuba and Greece 
are also heavy purchasers. The demand 
for American rice in continental Europe 
is considerably affected by crops in 
Burma and Siam, since much of the high- 
ly milled and polished rice produced in 
European mills is usually obtained from 
those countries. 








United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat from the United States from Jan. 1, 1924, to Dec. 31, 1924, by coun- 
tries of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in bushels (000's 


omitted): 


To— Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Totals 
pi. ee ae 2 an er 307 ome eas “rs ie e060 oes owe 132 439 
Belgium ... 104 223 37 «113 91 417 219 947 2,533 3,444 1,999 1,486 11,613 
Denmark .. ... “oe $a vas 44 eos 24 40 112 87 rT ee 307 
France .... ... wes “ne eas 60 81 40 367 1,110 2,215 1,576 1,641 7,090 
Germany .. 14 66 42 81 59 114 241 828 1,985 2,050 802 866 7,148 
Gee staue ava wee bes bes ees 06s és ee 281 288 1,176 1,876 3,621 
ABOTES 22.4. 5 2 3 2 4 18 rT 40 74 
Gibraltar .. 9 oo 896 eee es 220 127 531 
ne wits % —— és ‘oie —_ — ae 97 112 175 mers 384 
Italy ...... 512 431 459 899 600 795 5 861 1,562 2,536 3,494 4,159 16,313 
Matte, ete.. .«.. =. ~“*3 Sas «as oes eae 10 35 19 37 “Py 101 
Netherlands. 24 60 83 24 #117 +183 227 1,796 3,618 4,571 2,174 1,179 14,056 
Sweden .... 11 17 owe » ee 11 14 40 214 175 37 172 157 848 
Turkey (Eu.) ... a's ‘ ask 2 rye re anes 37 406 243 84 780 
England ... 227 525 1,469 957 790 983 577 2,659 4,965 9,227 6,242 3,935 32,556 
Scotiand ... ... wes 118 37 90 19 40 222 298 538 70 103 1,535 
Tgetam’ .... 804 ... cue GR 806 «ns 384 598 638 342 256 3,704 
Canada .... 1 4 6 323 210 1,390 2,091 7,736 14,228 17,203 6,578 645 50,415 
Newfound- 

land, etc.. Se owes ee ~~ eee eae oes ewe ee vee one éee 95 
Mexico .... 276 247 212 189 150 78 49 36 46 29 39 77 1,437 
Panama ... re ede - <a" - 284 550 396 642 57 . 1,929 
Honduras .. sé ou 1 x x ee e235 17 
| a ee sa 6 RB we. 2 1 4 5 2 65 oe «ol 90 
Colombia. . . 10 13 13 17 12 18 8 9 10 8 25 16 159 
China ..... Soe. Fae cee. Bae one a «sa oes ove oa nes oye 2,189 
Kwangtung. ... rt 33 33 eure ous rt rr eee ve 66 
Japan ..... 1,793 785 294 33 317 241 200 170 267 552 2,397 250 7,299 
Other coun- 

EE ac0ns, 462 1 — 1 295 419 13 762 1,491 


Totals. .4,421 3,095 2,958 3,747 2,811 4,975 
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Dust &xplosions 


(Continued from page 544.) 


away. He said the air and flour shot 
out, and there was a quick flash, and 
then another which seemed to extend all 
around him. The mill was always kept 
clean, with no dust allowed to settle on 
machines, beams or ledges, and dusty 
conditions were kept down to a minimum. 
Nearly ‘all the windows in the mill were 
also open, thus affording a vent and a 
release for the pressure accompanying 
in explosion, which is the active agency 
in blowing out the walls, Very slight 
damage was done, outside of the man’s 
burns. But supposing the explosion 
had been of a more serious nature, or 
disastrous enough to have killed the man, 
wrecked the building and then had been 
followed by a fire. What evidence would 
there have been left to show that the 
man had struck a match? The guess 
would have been that he did so, or used 
a lantern to look into the bin. 

When the flour clinging to the side of 
bin fell, it put a strain on the hopper, 
and shoved flour out of the packer tube 

s well as the slide hole, creating a dense 
dust which spread out over the whole 
floor, thinning out as it diffused. For- 
\unately there were no holes or com- 
munications with the upper floor in that 
vicinity. But supposing the flame or 
explosion above had reached this floor 
also, In that case the mill would prob- 
ably have been destroyed instantly, and 
very likely all the men within the build- 
ing killed. Then there would have been 
no one left or any other evidence to 
give even a clew as to locating the point 
at which the explosion originated or as 
to what caused it. 

\ more serious explosion in a western 
mill involved circumstances quite simi- 
lar to those just cited. One side of the 
mill above the first floor was blown out 
by a flour dust explosion, and a man 
blown clear into the river. He was badly 
injured, but ultimately recovered. His 
story was that he went up to look into 
the flour packer chest to see how much 
flour remained, and after closing the lid 
had started to go downstairs and was 
some feet away when an explosion oc- 
curred in the flour bin. After that he 
didn’t know what happened. He denied 
that he had struck a match, but, curious- 
ly enough, a partly burned match was 
afterwards recovered from the flour that 
remained in the bin. The writer could 
cite a number of other incidents in which 
the evidence tended to show that some 
one was directly responsible for the 
explosion, but it is sometimes extremely 
hard to extract any evidence from those 
who could shed light, so as to fix the 
responsibility or the exact cause of the 
explosion. 

In our mill the burning match was not 
introduced into the bin, but held outside. 
When the flour spurted out and the flash 
ensued, the man let loose the lid, which 
closed, thus preventing the flame from 
entering. As a matter of fact, the out- 
ward current of air, with the force of 
a fan, would tend to prevent a back 
fire. All about the mill there was an 
odor of burned flour, but no unusual 
odor in the flour bin itself. 

The writer has been fortunate in be- 
ing permitted to observe in two or three 
actual occurrences of dust explosions 
the propagation or building up of the 
explosive forces, with no more serious 
consequences to himself than being 
slightly burned on face and arms, and 
having hair and eyelashes singed. 

The first event ha enee nearly a 
year before the big dust explosion at 
Minneapolis. The writer was then a 
boy, having entered the mill about one 
year previous to his first dust explosion 
experience. The mill (Empire, Milwau- 
kee) was in charge of the writer’s fa- 
ther. Every Sunday the big dustrooms 
on the attic floor which received the dust 
from the purifiers and millstone ventila- 
tion were cleaned out, and the dust—a 
couple of tons—shoveled down a spout 
to a long, narrow bin on the second floor, 
located just above a pair of burr stones 
used for grinding middlings. These mid- 
dlings were a mixture of light, fibrous 
bran particles, middlings, etc., blown 
from the sieve middlings purifiers and 
aspirator fans, and the fine dust from 
the millstone ventilating fan. They were 
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ground on one of the two pairs of stones 
(the smaller) under or near this dust 
bin, and grinding generally started some 
time Monday afternoon. The stone had 
the old-fashioned hopper rig, the spout 
to the bin being about a foot square, 
and hooked onto the stub spout of the 
bin, at the end that received the stuff 
from the dustrooms. In consequence of 
this fact, the stock being rather light 
and inclined to stick, we had to watch 
carefully so as not to allow the stock to 
draw down all the way from the top of 
the pile, about 15 feet, and form a hole, 
thus letting the spout get empty or near- 
ly so. Accordingly, we used to poke the 
stock occasionally to keep it all drawing 
so that there would be plenty above the 
spout, for whenever the spout became 
empty or nearly so, if the stuff then fell 
it would force its way out of the spout, 
shooting over the stones and out on the 
floor as far as 10 feet or more. 

It happened one Monday night, some 
time after starting grinding the suc- 
tion room dust, that the miller, after 
making his rounds, went to this bin and 
gave the pile a poke with a long stick. 
The stuff had drawn down as usual, 
leaving a big hole. The spout to the 
stone must have been nearly empty or 
just above the end slide. 

This was the day of the lantern, such 
as railroaders use, and of the open 
lights or torches, which the older millers 
will recall. We generally carried the 
lantern around the mill, but quite often 
torches too, that would leave behind a 
streak of flame six inches or more in 
length. In this mill we had a number 
of these lights placed around on benches 
or millstone curbs. For the purpose of 
showing how the grinding floor was il- 
luminated and the propagation of the 
explosion, a diagram is presented. 

When this stock fell, the spout being 
nearly empty, it shot out of the end of 
the spout, over the hurst and millstones 
onto the grinding floor, the quantity we 
afterwards picked up being enough to 
fill several bags. The spout, filling up, 
then allowed the stuff to shower down 
on an open light on a bench almost di- 
rectly under the ceiling stub spout. 

The writer was about 25 feet away, 
standing near the oats extractor which 
projected above the first floor. The 
stock that showered down onto the light 
below ignited, and burned with a rapid, 
crackling sound. Its area was confined 
to the thickest dust or shower of stock. 
A secondary flash was propagated from 
this, taking in the less thick cloud of 
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Explosion Damage to a Mill Dust Collecting System 


more rapid and covered a larger area. 
By this time the dust created by the 
stock which had shot out of the spout 
on the floor had spread out and become 
nearly diffused over the grinding floor. 
The third flash covered this area, and 
was more rapid and more in the nature 
of a true explosion than a mere quick 
burning or inflammation. The writer 
was within this area, and was slightly 
burned about the face and arms. There 
was no damage done otherwise, This 
happened about 9 p.m., and in the spring- 
time. The walls of the mill were built 
of heavy square stone about 30 inches 
thick, and the atmosphere within was 
damp and chilly. We had a fire in the 
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Diagram of the Empire Mill Explosion 


A, stock forced out of feed spout. 
WWW, wheat grinding stones. 
room stock. 
regrinding bran. 
extractor. 5S, stove. 


U, upright shaft. 


explosion, dust spread out and thinner. 


B, position of writer. 
MMM, middlings stones. 
Sp, spout from bin above to hopper of pony stone. 
Ex, millstone exhaust. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, open lights. 

X, first explosion, very thick dust ignited by No. 
----, extent of third explosion, thinnest and 


Cc, meal conveyor 
MS, pony stone grinding dust 
BrS, under runner 


EE, elevators. OE, oats 


1 light on bench. O, second 


lightest dust. Arrows indicate spread of dust followed by flame, 


vorable to the propagation of an explo- 
sion, and this may have been one of the 
contributing factors in preventing a 
great and disastrous explosion, such as 
happened later in Minneapolis. Another 
was the fact that the mill was very clean, 
no dust on beams, walls or machinery, 
and very little floating about. To this, 
with the fact that the finest dust had not 
yet had time to diffuse more thinly and 
become mixed with the proper quantity 
of air to make the most dangerous ex- 
plosive mixture, the writer attributes his 
escape from a sudden exit from this life. 

Torch No. 1 was the starting point; 
No. 2 was snuffed out by the solid 
stream of falling stuff; No. 3 the writer 
doused when the first stock shot out of 
the spout. The others were not directly 
in the explosion zone. The stairs to the 
second floor were out of the zone, too. 
There were no fast running machines, 
pulleys or belts on this floor to agitate 
and spread the dust, thus thinning and 
diffusing it, and making it more sus- 
ceptible of the proper mixture with air, 
such machinery as is now found in mills, 
elevators and other plants. Neither were 
there as many belt holes or openings in 
these older burr mills to permit distri- 
bution of dust or fire. The best of 
these mills were more free from dust 
than many of our mills of today, and 
they were easier to keep clean, where 
the stones were ventilated, and where 
the dust from these and from purifiers and 
cleaners was blown to solidly constructed 
dustrooms, with ample ventilation to 
the outside. 

Reference was made in the beginning 
of this article to two explosions that 
happened recently. The first occurred 
in Milwaukee, destroying the corn mill- 
ing plant of the Charles A. Krause Mill- 
ing Co., causing a loss of $1,500,000. 
One man was hurt. It was reported that 
there was a series of explosions, and 
that the first was in an elevator. Later 
investigation makes it appear that it 
originated in a conveyor unloading 
screenings, and some doubt is cast on 
the theory that there was a real explo- 
sion. Sparks may have been thrown off 
by the steel flights of the conveyor com- 
ing in contact with some metal in the 
screenings. The metal may have been 
there for some time, the flight constantly 
rubbing it, causing it to get hot enough 
to set fire to some loose dust in the bot- 
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Burning of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Elevator E, at Milwaukee, June 17, 1924 


tom of the conveyor. This could very 
well happen in an elevator boot, too. 

The writer was engaged in the govern- 
ment service during the World War in 
the campaign for grain dust explosion 
prevention and investigating dust explo- 
sions carried on by the Bureau of 
Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, directed by D. J. Price. 
He had charge of the central division in 
this work, and personally visited and in- 
spected hundreds of flour mills, elevators 
and cereal milling plants, and was one 
of those who assisted in the investigation 
of the causes of the starch dust explo- 
sion that wrecked the big plant in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

The day previous to the Cedar Rapids 
disaster there was an explosion in a 
feed plant in Milwaukee, that killed four 
men and all but wrecked the building. 
This explosion started in the receiving 
elevator under somewhat similar circum- 
stances to the Krause plant explosion. 
A car of grain was being unloaded and 
a bag had just been dumped into the 
chute in connection with this elevator, 
when a flash of fire came up the chute 
and elevator. The man dumping the 
grain escaped with his life, being able 
to get out before the big explosion which 
immediately followed. This occurred 
during the noor hour, when practically 
all the force except a few were outside 
of the building. Some days before, a 
knife used in cutting the strings of bags 
had fallen down the chute, but had not 
been recovered. Now, a knife, nail or 
any other heavy substance will usually 
lodge in the bottom, if dropped on the 
down side of an elevator, and possibly 
also on the up side, providing it is not 
shot immediately into the oncoming 
bucket. There it may lie for days and 
weeks, finally to be disturbed, and caught 
up or struck by a bucket. It is possible, 
too, for some other substance, including 
even a cartridge or other explosive, to 
get into a conveyor or elevator and be 
struck by the conveyor flights or the 
elevator buckets. 

On Sept. 8, 1924, the old wood Ex- 
change grain elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., 
was completely destroyed by fire, said 
to have followed an explosion. The re- 
port is that the flames started about 
noon in the cupola of the elevator; the 
breaking of a belt is held responsible 
for igniting grain dust, and an explosion 
followed. Three men escaped from the 
burning building, and no one was in- 
jured. The writer is acquainted only 
with these bare facts, but if the break- 
ing of a belt caused the igniting of dust 
and an explosion followed, it was prob- 
ably due to the elevator being clogged 
and choked down. The friction of the 
head pulley against the stationary belt 
with its loaded buckets would soon 
create enough heat to burn the belt in 
two, and either set the pulley afire or 
else the breaking of the belt would allow 
the belt to drop down the leg, perhaps 
dropping sparks down the leg to the bot- 
tom. In any event, the falling belt 
would create inside the leg a fine and 


ord in loss of life and property that 
ever occurred within the milling industry, 
if we restrict such occurrences strictly 
to flour making plants. The destruction 
and damage to property was estimated 
to be nearly $800,000, but if an explo- 
sion of like extent happened today, or 
even a dozen years ago, the value of 
the building destroyed and damage done, 
not counting loss of life, would be about 
$2,000,000, instead of $800,000. 

The Christmas (1888) number of The 
Northwestern Miller recounts the story 
of the “Great Mill Explosion of 1878,” 
taken from its issue of May 10, 1878. 

It is interesting to note that the Wash- 
burn A mill had 41 run of stone, and 
was the largest mill existing. There were 
three distinct explosions. The first was 
that in the big mill; then followed those 
in the Diamond and Humboldt mills. 
The explosion of the big mill was of 
such force as to blow completely through 
the Pettit, Robinson & Co. mill, Zenith 
and Galaxy mills, setting them on fire 
instantly. The large elevator below the 
big mill shared the same fate. In each 
of the mills blown down the destruction 
was completed by the fire which followed, 
so that it was impossible to tell which 
caused the most. The Washburn B mill 
was badly shattered. There were other 








Destruction of the Krause Corn Products Plant 


most impalpable dust, capable of quick 
ignition. This would propagate the ini- 
tial explosion, followed by one or two 
others, and then fire. 

There are many fires or explosions the 
origin of which is more or less shrouded 
in mystery. Who can positively say 
just what happened to cause the big ex- 
plosion in Minneapolis, May 2, 1878? 
Eighteen men were killed. The 17 men 
in the mill at the time were killed out- 
right and blown to fragments. There 
had been dust explosions in mills and 
other plants before that, but none so 
large or of such consequences. It was 
as if the sound of this explosion reached 
around the world. It woke men to the 
realization that the innocent looking stuff 
out of which his daily bread was made, 
so necessary to his existence for untold 
ages, could under certain conditions be 
extremely dangerous, and blow down 
and utterly wipe off the face of the 
earth the most solidly constructed build- 
ing in an instant of time, and do it 
more quickly and thoroughly than pow- 
der or dynamite. 

There have been big explosions since, 
with greater loss of life and more dam- 
age or destruction to property, but the 
Minneapolis explosion will always re- 
main in history as the “big” explosion. 
As a matter of fact, it is the biggest 
and most destructive explosion on rec- 
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buildings destroyed or damaged in the 
area affected. 

Suction was applied to the conveyor 
boxes taking meal from the burrs. This 
suction stuff would be the very lightest 
of flour dust. It was blown to dustrooms 
in the story below. It is stated that 
about 3,000 lbs were removed every 
morning. The explosion happened about 
7 p.m. It is assumed that one or more 
of the millstones ran empty and the 
stones, coming together, struck off 
sparks. These ignited the dust in the 
box, and the flash was instantly com- 
municated to the dustrooms, blowing 
them open and thus spreading the dust 
and propagating the explosion through- 
out the mill. One witness said that he 
saw great volumes of black smoke is- 
suing from the exhaust spout (dust- 
room). Another man says he saw sev- 
eral men in the basement trying to put 
out a fire with a stream of water from 
a hose. 

The evidence goes to show that there 
was fire in the basement first, hence if 
the millstones ran empty and struck off 
sparks, it is evident that there was not an 
immediate explosion, and that the sparks 
were not directly responsible for the 
explosion. There must have been a suf- 
ficient interval of time for a fire to pro- 
duce thick volumes of smoke, and for 
several men to gather on the spot and 
man a hose. 

Whether the sparks from the mill- 
stones coming together, an open light, or 
some other cause originated the fire that 
ultimately caused the explosion, will nev- 
er be known, but if the evidence that 
smoke was issuing from the exhaust 
spout and men were seen playing a 
stream of water on the fire is true, it is 
more likely that the stream of water 
striking or playing into the dustroom 
raised a cloud of dust which was ignited 
by the flames, and then followed the 
big explosion. 

In those days mills were lighted by 
open lights or torches, by lanterns hung 
up, kerosene lamps in brackets with re- 
flectors, out in the open or inclosed in 
glass cases, and lastly by gas jets, al- 
ways open or bare. With the open 
lights, whether oil torch or open gas jet, 
a shock such as would ensue from the 
big explosion would, if not directly af- 
fected or reached by the flame from the 
first explosion, tend to jar down dust 
in a mill and produce a small explosion 
or mere inflammation, setting the mill 
on fire. 

The ordinary railroad lantern, burning 
lard oil, was comparatively safe in car- 
rying about the mill, even when enter- 
ing dustrooms, always provided the oil 
receptacle was not removed in a dusty 
place to trim the wick as occasion re- 
quired, The tubular kerosene lantern 
which came into use years after was dan- 
gerous and a continual menace to fire 
and explosion. 

In the verdict of the coroner’s jury 
we find this statement: “It is plain, 
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however, that the open purifiers which 
were in general use in the Washburn 
mill, as well as in the Diamond and 
Humboldt, caused a needless amount of 
flour dust to settle about the mills, stored 
ready for an explosion when the neces- 
sary shock should send it floating in the 
air. We therefore advise the disuse of 
open purifiers.” 

The writer is at a loss to account for 
the “open purifier” producing dust in 
the mill, unless it exhausted directly into 
the mill, or blew into dustrooms made 
of cheesecloth or of several folds of 
mosquito netting. This type would per- 
mit of dust filtering out. Most mills 
having purifiers at that time had the 
exhaust from the purifier fans blowing 
into dustrooms, generally located in the 
attic, tightly boarded, with a vent to 
the outside. 

Some interesting facts regarding the 
number of dust explosions, origin, loss 
or damage and number of people. killed 
or injured, are given in a book entitled 
“Dust Explosions,” by D. J. Price and 
H. H. Brown, of the United States 
Bureau of Chemistry. In a period cov- 
ering 62 years, or from 1860 to 1922, 
there were dust explosions in 37 flour 
mills. The total number of men killed 
was 22, and the total number of injured 
was also 22. Of this total 18 were killed 
in the great mill explosion in Minne- 
ipolis. The explosion at Litchfield, IIL, 
in March, 1893, killed one man. The 
value of property destroyed was $500,- 
000. The explosion at Cleveland, Ohio, 
together with the fire that followed, com- 
pletely destroyed the mill, with 2 men 
killed and 12 injured. In some 34 eleva- 
tor dust explosions in 23 years, or from 
1898 to 1921, 67 men were killed and 57 
injured. The largest number killed in 
any one of these elevator explosions was 
17, at Richford, Vt., in October, 1908. 
Three men were injured. Here the prop- 
erty loss was comparatively small, $139,- 
000. The next largest loss of life was 
at a Kansas City elevator explosion in 
September, 1919, when 14 men were 
killed and 10 injured. Property loss was 
$500,000. In the explosion at the North- 
western elevator, South Chicago, IIl., six 
men were killed and several were in- 
jured. The property loss was $3,000,- 
000. The explosion happened when the 
elevator was down, and all except a few 
men had left the premises. The explo- 
sion, it is assumed, originated in the 
drying shed or department, as men were 
engaged at the time in cleaning the 
driers. 

In 30 explosions among feed and ce- 
real mills from 1902 to 1921, 60 men 
were killed and 128 injured. The great- 
est number killed in one of these ex- 
plosions was at the Husted cereal and 
feed mill on June 24, 1913, in which 33 
were killed and 80 injured. The prop- 
erty loss was $465,000. At Peterborough, 
Ont., Dec. 11, 1916, 17 men were killed 
and 16 injured. Property loss was $2,- 
000,000, 

In starch and corn product plant ex- 
plosions there have been 72 men killed 
and 79 injured. The largest in point of 
loss of life, men injured and propert 
loss was that of the Douglas heath 
works at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, May 22, 
1919. Forty-three men were kiiled and 
30 injured, and the property loss was 
$3,000,000. The explosion happened some 
time after 6 p.m., otherwise there would 
have been hundreds killed. The origin 
of the explosion, as far as it was possible 
to decide after diligent investigation, 
was in the starch grinding department. 
An explosion in the plant at Waukegan, 
Ill, Nov. 25, 1912, killed 14 men, in- 
jured 19 and destroyed property worth 
$100,000. 

‘The foregoing relates to those plants 
within the purely milling industry. 
There have been dust explosions in sugar 
refineries, candy factories, brewery and 
malt houses, woodworking plants and 
various other kinds of industrial plants, 
with loss of life, many men injured, 
and heavy property damage. 

In the explosions cited, some apparent- 
ly were unavoidable, but more were the 
result of carelessness, negligence or ig- 
norance, The great majority could have 
been avoided with proper precaution and 
safeguards. The deadly cigarette must 
answer for a number of disastrous ex- 
Plosions and costly fires. A subsequent 
article will go into a brief discussion of 

preventive means of dust explosions. 
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ST. LOUIS 

The drastic changes in the wheat mar- 
ket during the past week have made flour 
buying uncertain, but despite that fact 
the majority of the mills state that busi- 
ness is more active than during the pre- 
vious week. Many buyers evidently had 
been staying out of the market until such 
a break occurred. Shipping instructions 
have been coming in freely on old book- 
ings, and evidently the ultimate buyer, or 
consumer, is not letting the higher prices 
of flour interfere with the amount he 
usually consumes. 

The question of whether or not prices 
of bread should be raised is causing the 
bakers in this territory no little concern, 
and in some localities an advance has al- 
ready been made. The majority of the 
bakers have been running on flour bought 
at comparatively cheap prices, and hence 
have not raised their prices, but should 
the high level continue much longer an 
advance will be absolutely necessary. 

Offerings of clears and low grades are 
still taken up promptly, and some of this 
flour is being sold to South and Latin 
America. The United Kingdom and the 
Continent, however, are still out of the 
market, and cables state that local offer- 
ings are entirely out of line with other 
exporting countries. 

Flour quotations, Feb. 7: soft winter 
short patent $9.60@9.90, in 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis; straight $9.25@9.50, first clear 
$7.90@8.40; hard winter short patent 
$9.25@9.50, straight $8.70@9, first clear 
$7.50@17.75; spring first patent $9.75@10, 
standard patent $9.40@9.75, first clear 
$8@8.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 

ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Wad, BF cocevesscceccsvcce 26,100 41 
Previous week ...........- 29,100 45 
FOGP GRO ccccsecssccseoese 36,600 57 
Two years ago ......++++-- 30,500 60 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

, 2 Serr erererrere rns 42,400 49 

Previous week ........ .++- 41,200 47 

VORP BOO cccccsccevesvcces 44,100 51 

TWO FOOTE GOO oso. ccccececs 39,400 61 
WHEAT 


Shippers bought soft wheat in a lim- 
ited way, taking good No. 2 red and a 
few selections of No. 3, but ordinary 
milling qualities, mixed wheats and low 
grades are practically unsalable. De- 
mand for hard wheat extremely limited. 
Receipts were 262 cars, against 283 in 
the previous week. Cash prices: No. 1 
red $2.04, No. 2 red $1.98@2.01, No. 3 
red $1.97@1.98, No. 4 red $1.76; No. 1 
hard $1.87, No. 2 hard $1.85@1.86, No. 3 
hard $1.84@1.85, No. 4 hard $1.81@1.82. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The cash corn situation continues the 
chief independent factor in the weakness 
of corn, and elevator and warehouse men 
advise that storage places are well filled, 
and that efforts are being made to make 
room for the corn which is now coming, 
arrivals being much larger than require- 
ments. Both eastern and cash demand 
for oats remain quiet. 

Receipts of corn were 234 cars, against 
360 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 2 yellow $1.25, No. 4 yellow $1.19, 
No. 5 yellow $1.15; No. 3 white $1.24, 
No. 4 white $1.18. Oats receipts were 
248 cars, against 365. Cash prices: No. 2 
white 564%4@57c, No. 3 white 55@56c, 
No. 4 white 53%4c; No. 3 oats, 56c. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, Feb. 7, by 
St. Louis mills as follows: standard meal 
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$2.70@2.80 cwt, cream meal $2.90@3.10, 
and corn flour $3@3.20. 

St. Louis quotations on rye products, 
the same date, in 98-lb cottons: fancy 
white patent $9.40@9.50 bbl, standard 
patent $9.25@9.35, medium $8.90@9.10, 
straight $8.85@8.95, fancy dark $7.15@ 
7.25, rye meal $7.55@7.65. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


ag and shipments for the week 
ending Feb. 7, with comparisons: 


c—Receipts—~. -—Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls. 152,590 101,030 155,690 133,640 
Wh't, bus..1,029,600 557,936 853,240 440,730 
Corn, bus.. 435,400 1,391,600 356,100 1,050,590 


Oats, bus.. 730,000 872,000 768,600 883,560 
Rye, bus... 3,900 1,300 1,500 1,430 
Barley, bus 30,400 20,800 4,190 11,870 
Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks 27,300 11,250 67,333 32,090 
Mixed feed, 

sacks ... 10,900 24,620 178,990 167,280 


PECULIAR RATE SITUATION 


A peculiar freight rate situation pre- 
vailing in the Southeast that is causing 
much inconvenience to many jobbers and 
is meeting opposition by a great number 
of mills is that schedule which allows 
blenders an any quantity rate on a tran- 
sit basis, a schedule not enjoyed by job- 
bers, and hence giving the blenders a 
marked advantage in the less than car lot 
trade as well as in the bigger volume of 
business. 

This matter has been brought before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which has held that, in so far as the 
blenders are manufacturers, they are en- 
titled to this advantage. Jobbers and 
others who are fighting this rate believe 
that a readjustment will be brought 
about with the general revision of class 
rates in that territory. 


NOTES 

The Federal Bakery, Alton, IIl., was 
recently damaged $5,000 by a fire of un- 
determined origin. 

E. F. Dunmeyer, who has been eastern 
sales manager for the Saxony Mills, St. 
Louis, is no longer connected therewith. 

John E. Mitchell and John E. Mitchell, 
Jr., of the John E. Mitchell Co., St. 
Louis, were recently in the South on a 
business trip. 

A. C. Robinson, of the Hunter-Robin- 
son Milling & Grain Co., St. Louis, was 
out of the city last week on a business 
and pleasure trip. 

J. B. McLemore, head of the Carter 
interests, which own flour mills at John- 
son City and Bristol, Tenn., was in St. 
Louis on business last week. 

L. W. Cotton, formerly with the Lib- 
erty Mills, Nashville, Tenn., is now rep- 
resenting the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, in northern Mississippi. 

Louis  Weinfurtner, of the Ashland 
(Ky.) Quality Bakery, accompanied by 
his wife, was in St. Louis last week on 
his way to San Diego, Cal., for a two 
months’ visit. 

J. J. Buhler, of the Buhler (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., stopped in St. Louis 
last week, accompanied by his wife, on 
his way South on a combined business 
and pleasure trip. 

According to the monthly report of 
Henry Hoermann, chief flour inspector of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 4,848 
bbls flour were inspected in this market 
last month. Flour stocks on hand Feb. 
2 totaled 76,440 bbls, compared with 89,- 
560 on Jan. 2 and 91,650 on Feb. 1, 1924. 

On Feb. 7 the Black & White Milling 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill, sent out a notice 
to the trade that, effective March 1, F. 
H. Deibel will sever his official position 
with this company as its vice president, 
he having sold his interests to his busi- 
ness associates. Mr. Deibel’s relations 
with this company have always been very 
pleasant, and the other officers of the 
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company, E. C. Andrews, president, and 
E. C. Andrews, Jr., secretary, stated that 
they much regretted that Mr. Deibel saw 
fit to take this step. 


NEW ORLEANS 
Flour and millfeed prices continue to 
increase in New Orleans. Prices on Feb. 
5 were as follows: 


-— Winter——, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $10.80 $9.60 $11.70 
95 per cent 9.40 11.00 
100 per cent ..... 9.20 10.70 
GS scccussoces ° 9.00 10.00 
First clear .... 7 8.70 9.50 





Second clear ..... oH? 7.85 7.95 
Semolina, 6%c lb. Corn flour, $3.10 bbl. 
Some of the larger flour dealers say 

bakers in this trade zone are about con- 
vinced that prices are unlikely to decline 
in the near future. They report the ma- 
jority are showing an inclination to ac- 
cept the situation, but are acting with 
extreme caution. 

Flour demand has shown some slight 
increases among wholesale grocers, espe- 
cially those in the smaller cities. Trading 
with Europe is fair. Six of the leading 
steamship lines that serve Latin America 
report having carried a total of 23,890 
bags flour during the week for ports in 
the tropics, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,000; 
Santiago, 1,200; Kingston, 300; La 
Guayra, 200; Tumaco, 170; Punta 
Arenas, 200; Colon, 1,000; Panama City, 
400; Bocas del Toro, 380; Belize, 400; 
Puerto Barrios, 1,680; Tela, 800; Carta- 
gena, 380; Puerto Colombia, 400; Guaya- 
quil, 1,400, 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 2,700; Vera Cruz, 1,500. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Bluefields, 1,200; Puerto Cortez, 
500; Vera Cruz, 1,000. 

Ward Line: Havana, 1,300; Sagua la 
Grande, 1,580; Caibarien, 1,360; Nuevi- 
tas, 3,500; Cardenas, 360. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
1,500; Cienfuegos, 300. 

Munson Line: Havana, 780. 

Grain inspected for shipment oversea 
during the first five days of February 
totaled 640,069 bus. Elevator stocks in 
New Orleans at the end of that period: 
wheat, 1,194,000 bus; corn, 447,000; oats, 
311,000; rye, 36,000; barley, 1,000. 

Local rice sales were small. Receipts 
from interior mills were moderate, and 
those of rough to local millers fair. The 
following official figures were posted by 
the New Orleans Board of Trade: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Feb. 5 ........... 739,218 657,189 

Same period, 1924 ......... 586,625 643,901 
Sales— 

Season to Feb. 6 ......... 54,128 458,265 

Same period, 1924 ......... 45,685 362,136 


NOTES 


The consul general of Colombia has 
announced that shippers to that country 
are required to make the following dec- 
laration: “We declare under oath that the 
prices shown in this account are the same 
as those charged to the buyer in the com- 
mercial invoice, and that the weights of 
the bundles are correctly given.” 

A circulating library of business books 
and information, with a nucleus of 75 
volumes, in addition to a vast amount of 
statistical references, is being started as 
an adjunct of the research department 
of the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce. The books will be loaned only 
to members, and they must be returned 
within two weeks. 

New Orleans is preparing for its an- 
nual carnival, known as Mardi Gras (fat 
Tuesday), which will be observed Feb. 24 
this year. Mardi Gras, which begins at 
dawn and ends at midnight, is the day set 
aside for the banishment of care. Mask- 
ers are on the street from dawn to mid- 
night; many parties organizing for the 
day carry their own bands with them, 
and dance on the streets wherever there 
is space. The spirit of the day moves 
the entire city, from the socially secure 
to the longshoremen, and each “set” has 
its parade, and its ball at night. Mill 
representatives expecting to have a good 
time will be obliged, but those who come 
to New Orleans when this town is all 
wound up with Mardi Gras, expecting 
to get business, will be shot at sunrise. 

R. A. Suriivan. 





Czechoslovakia’s potato crop is official- 
ly reported at 6,200,000 tons, or about 1 
per cent over last year. 
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NEW YORK 

The price decline in flour has under- 
mined buyers’ confidence, so for the ma- 
jority of brokers the business for Feb- 
ruary thus far has not been as large 
proportionately as it was in January. 
That month produced an excellent vol- 
ume, especially where mills found it pos- 
sible to make price concessions, and if 
the high levels kept up this was ex- 
pected to continue. The general trend 
of buying is for prompt shipment, as 
only immediate needs could force con- 
sumers to purchase at such high figures. 
Millers, moreover, are not advising pur- 
chases for future delivery until a more 
stabilized market prevails, feeling that to 
sell or to buy flour in any great quantity 
at such levels is too great a gamble. 

Prices have not always followed the 
market drops. Farmers re fuse to sell at 
the first sign of a break, and hold off in 
hopes of an upward re action, in which 
they are usually not disappointed. This 
is especially true of the better grades 
of wheat, and those mills which grind a 
very high class flour, particularly the 
high proteins, have hard work to get the 
proper grain. This has influenced the 
price of high gluten flours, which are 
quoted in some cases $1 bbl over stand- 
ard grades. 

There has not seemed as active a trade 
in resale flour as was evident two or 
three weeks ago. Then many contracts 
were turned over to other buyers at a 
price which showed the original pur- 
chaser a profit and yet was about 50c less 
than current mill quotations. This flour 


was for mill shipment, and yet was resale 


flour. 

The local market has been minus any 
special feature, price changes being the 
all-important thing. Slightly freer offer- 
ings of Kansas low grades have been no- 
ticed, which is a change from their re- 
cent condition of “none to offer.” 

The export market is filled with rumors 
of large sales to almost all parts of the 
world. Practically the only actual ones 
that can be located have been to Ger- 
many and Greece. To the latter country 
they have reached between 14,000 and 
15,000 tons, for shipment through Feb- 
ruary and March, but this is only about 
the normal requirements of that country 
when it is buying in this market, and 
probably only calls forth comment be- 
cause the whole market is on the lookout 
for such confirmation of their suspicions. 

Quotations, Feb. 6: spring fancy pat- 
ents $9.75@10.35, standard patents $9.35 
@9.75, clears $9.10@9.45; soft winter 
straights, $9.55@10; hard winter short 
patents $9.80@10.15, straights $9.10@ 
9.60, clears $8.90@9.30; rye, $8.75@9.10, 
—all in jute. 

Receipts, 215,141 bbls; exports, 91,427. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market, after holding steady 
on favorable foreign news, toward the 
close of the week broke widely, resulting 
in a demoralized market. The losses were 
partly recovered the following day, al- 
though confidence was undermined. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 6, before opening: No. 2 
red, c.i.f., domestic, $2.17%; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $2.25%; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $2.05; No. 1 
northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
$2.1914; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $2.05%. Receipts, 441,000 bus; ex- 
ports, 854,491. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn followed the reaction in wheat; 
cash markets were weak, though country 
offerings were light. Quotations, Feb. 6 
No. 2 yellow, $1.4654; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.45%. Receipts, 6,000 bus. 

Oats prices were lower, following re- 
action in wheat and corn. Quotations, 
Feb. 6: No. 2 white, 68%c; No. 3 white, 


6614 @67 tee. 
ports, 110,194. 


Receipts, 192,000 bus; ex- 


NOTES 


Ray Kilthau spent the greater part of 
last week in the Boston market. 

Exports of flour from New York from 
Monday to Thursday, last week, inclu- 
sive, amounted to 87,909 sacks. 

Franklin Edwards, of the David Stott 
Flour Mills, visited James Haffenberg, 
who handles the mill’s account here. 

The Standard Milling Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 114 per cent on 
common stock and 1% on preferred 
stock, payable Feb. 28. 

J. D. Frisbie, general manager Ex- 
celsior Flour Mills, Marysville, Kansas, 
spent several days here last week, mak- 
ing his headquarters at the office of 
Philetus Smith. 

Edgar H. Evans, president Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, passed through 
New York last week before sailing with 
his family on the Samaria for a three 
months’ Meriterranean cruise. 

For the current week there are re- 
corded 1,249 cars flour on spot, for the 
previous week 1,256, and for the same 
period a year ago 1,240. These figures 
are very close together, indicating that 
conditions a year ago, in this respect, 
were very similar. 

A, Lichenstadter, president of Lichen- 
stadter Bros., Inc., died very suddenly 
from heart trouble. He was 57 years old, 
and had been in the bakers’ supplies busi- 
ness for almost 40 years. His brother, 
Richard M. Lichenstadter, succeeds him 
as president, and the business will be 
continued as heretofore. 

A case brought before the arbitration 
committee by D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
against the Crete (Neb.) Mills, repre- 
sented by the Frank R. Prina Corpora- 
tion, was decided in favor of the mill. 
The case was based on a request by 
Van Dusen for commission on flour sold 
by the defendant in eastern territory 
while, he claimed, his contract was still 
in force. 


BALTIMORE 


A fair business was done in flour here 
on the break, at prices ranging 50c@$1 
bbl down from late extreme rates, with 
some buyers claiming that few mills were 
actually anxious to book orders at as 
much as $1.25 under their recent top 
figures. Therefore, flour and wheat are 
not as scarce as they were, and, as a 
result, both have been on the toboggan, 
with the trade and values more or less 
demoralized, 

The trading of the week, done mostly 
at the extreme decline, included stand- 
ard spring patent at and around $9.70, 
90 per cent hard winter patent at $9.60, 
hard winter straight at $9.35 and near- 
by soft winter straight at $9.25@9.50, all 
basis 98-lb cottons. Most offerings were 
held higher at the close, 

Closing prices, Feb. 7, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more 
in wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $10.25@ 
10.50, standard patent $9.75@10; hard 
winter short patent $10@10.25, straight 
$9.50@9.75; soft winter short patent $10 
@10.25, straight (near-by) $9.25@9.50; 
rye flour, white $9.25@9.50, dark $8@ 
8.25. City mills’ jobbing prices: spring 
patent, $11.10; winter patent, $10.95; 
winter straight, $10.45. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
45,057 bbls, 28,622 of which were des- 
tined for export. Week’s exports, 4,433 
bbls. 

City mills ran part time and reported 
—_ uiet, domestic and foreign. They 

oe all grades of flour 45c bbl, but 
= no change in feed. 

Cash wheat in the local market is 12c 


lower than a week ago, or 4c up from 
the bottom, with practically no No. 2 
red winter available for export and quo- 
tations referring exclusively to domestic 
grain. Closing prices, Feb. 7: spot No. 
2 red winter, domestic, $2.06; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, domestic, $2.06, 
which is 14c down from the late top. 

Of the 121,571 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Feb. 7, 121,386 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 475,- 
527 bus, of which 178,638 were domestic 
and 296,889 Canadian. Stocks are 3,582,- 
280 bus, 3,079,536 domestic and 502,744 
Canadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat 
for the week were 35,085 bus. Receipts 
of southern wheat from July 3, 1924, 
to Feb. 7, 1925, 1,043,341 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Feb. 7: corn, do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.43% asked; 
oats, No. 2 white domestic 68%c, No. 3 
white domestic 674%4c; rye, No. 2 spot, 
$1.67%, or off 11%c for the week. 


NOTES 

Exports from here last week included 
4,433 bbls flour, 475,527 bus wheat, 81,- 
428 rye, 386,450 barley and 7,132 malt. 

George J. Turner, president Turner & 
Thomas, Inc., insurance, has applied for 
membership in the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Major James Murray Wharton, the 
Grand Old Man of the Baltimore flour 
trade, is back from a visit to his daugh- 
ter at Quantico, Va. 

Recent visitors to this market includ- 
ed M. W. Gerlach, of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., and F. N. 
Burrall, field scout for the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: Canadian 
wheat, spring $2.30 bu, winter $2; do- 
mestic wheat, $2.20; corn, $1.60; rye, 
$1.80; barley, $1.20; oats, 80c. 

Receivers for the Malco Milling & 
Lighting Co., Hampstead, Md., will sell 
the company’s property, including a com- 
paratively new 300-bbl Wolf mill, on the 
premises at public auction, Feb. 28, 

Receipts of grain here last week were 
121,571 bus wheat, 
oats and 330,182 rye; stocks at the close, 
3,582,280 bus wheat, 61,701 corn, 246,321 
oats, 7,028,740 rye, 112,077 barley, 22,741 
buckwheat and 4,437 malt. 

The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
and Baltimore Association of Commerce 
have formed a joint committee to fight 
the Butler-Garber bill, which aims to 
abolish Baltimore’s freight differential. 
Robert Ramsay is chairman, and G. 
Stewart Henderson and A. E. Beck sec- 
retary and assistant secretary. 

The Pure Food Show of the Retail 
Grocers of Baltimore is in operation at 
the Fifth Regiment Armory this week. 


The Housewives’ League will have a - 


bread baking contest, with valuable 
prizes, beginning Thursday, while the 
Housewives’ Alliance will show the need 
of covering foods that are displayed on 
market stalls. 

The steamer Olson, now at Baltimore, 
is loading for the Russian government 
a full cargo of Canadian flour for a 
Black Sea port. The flour, comprising 
about 4,600 tons, or 51,520 bbls, packed 
in 140-lb jutes, is being furnished by 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
ronto, Ont. The Robert Ramsay Co., of 
this city, supplied the ship and is super- 
intending the shipment. 

Morris Schapiro, president C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Inc., operating the Pat- 
apsco Flouring Mills at Ellicott City, 
Md., and two friends are reported to 
have bought here last’ week what is 
known as the Academy and Convent of 
Visitation property, an old landmark of 
Baltimore, comprising about half a city 
block and bounded by Park Avenue and 
Center and Howard streets, for approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. It is the intention 
of the new owners, it is said, to erect 
on the site a modern 12-story hotel, with 
stores on the ground floor, at a total 
expenditure of about $5,000,000. 


The Baltimore Flour Club held its 


monthly meeting the evening of Feb. 4 
at Hotel Emerson, followed a dinner. 
President Myers presided. e follow- 


ing committees were appointed to ar- 
range for the next annual convention of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, to 
be held here in June: arrangements, 
Walter A. Frey, William C, Scott, Stuart 


27,939 corn, 44,974 ~ 


February 11, 1925 


Egerton, Charles Minnigerode, C. Em- 
merich Mears, William Behymer and 
Robert C. Neu; finance, Charles M. True- 
heart, A. W. Mears and Stanley G. Erd- 
man; hotel accommodations, William H. 
Hayward, Roger E. Lewis and J. Na- 
thaniel McCosh; programs and souvenirs, 
Robert C. Neu; golf, Harry W. Snow, 
J. Ross Myers and Charles Minnigerode; 
ladies, Mrs. A. W. Mears, chairman, who 
will select such assistants as she may 
desire. 
Cuaries H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


Local flour buyers are bewildered by 
the extraordinary fluctuations in the 
market. Under the circumstances, con- 
servatism seems to be the watchword, 
just as it has been for weeks and months, 
only more so. 

Buyers are taking extraordinary meas- 
ures to save whenever and wherever pos- 
sible. Both large and small ones are 
showing a disposition to order out single 
cars, only partly loaded with flour, the 
balance of the car to be made up of 
feed or grain. Some have also asked to 
be placed in communication with selling 
agents that will let them have 10 bbls 
at a time on a carload basis, something 
most unusual. 

The bad break in wheat prices on Feb. 
6 put the finishing touches to the situa- 
tion, so far as local trading is concerned. 
Mill agents of spring and hard winter 
wheat flours were offering patents at 
prices fully $1 bbl lower than were quot- 
ed earlier in the week, but this did not 
help the situation. The low prices shut 
off offerings of resale flour, which up to 
last week had been a factor in the local 
market. 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston, 
Feb. 1, as reported by the Chamber of 
Commerce, showed a slight increase over 
the previous month, being 32,212 bbls, 
compared with 30,116 on Jan, 1 and 30,- 
063 a year ago. 

Flour prices, on Feb. 7, per 196 lbs, in 
sacks, were as follows: spring patents, 
special short $10.65@10.90, standard pat- 
ents $9.50@10.85, first clear $9@9.60; 
hard winter patents, $9.25@10; soft win- 
ter patents $9.50@10, straight $9.29@ 
9.50, clear $8.25@9.25. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Feb. 7, with com- 
parisons: 

aaa oy -—Stocks—, 


925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbis.... 30,500 27,750 ..... 


a ee es 200,756 500,771 
COG, DOBssccs cesses Re sesh plenty e 
Oats, bus..... 11,575 53,125 270,704 245,014 
Ph Sscess genes. -cenne 830,128 254,752 
Barley, bus... 49,975 750 150,345 ..... 
Millfeed, tons. once Sea ee 
Corn meal, bbis 225 Ee ae 
Oatmeal, cases. 4,863 BD cetvab. 6 eauae 


Oatmeal, sacks. 195 ..... pote) es, 

There was not much change in the 
corn meal market, demand ruling quiet. 
Granulated was quoted at $3.45, with 
bolted yellow at $3.40 and feeding meal 
and cracked corn at $2.70. There was a 
good demand for oatmeal, with the mar- 
ket firmly held at $3.50 ‘for rolled and 
$3.85 for cut and ground. The rye flour 
market was unsettled all the week, a 
sharp advance being followed by a de- 
cided break at the close. Choice white 
patent was quoted at $9@9.25 bbl, in 
sacks, with standard patent at $8.75@ 
8.90, these prices being fully $1 decline 
from the peak for the week. 


NUTES 

The Boston Flour and Grain Club will 
hold its annual midwinter dinner, Tues- 
day, March 3, at the Boston City Club. 

Recent visitors in Boston were Fred 
F. Burns, secretary Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, who was 
here on a short business trip, and Byron 
L. Akerlay, of Belleforte, Pa. 

Exports from Boston last week were 
as follows: to London, 24,000 bus bonded 
wheat, 40,000 bus bonded oats and 41,667 
bus bonded barley; to Hull, Eng., 24,000 
bus bonded wheat; to Glasgow, 7,347 
sacks flour. 

Nine cases of Belgian gingerbread 
reached Boston Feb. 2 en route from 
Antwerp, Belgium, to Lawrence, Mass., 
where Coan-Coillie & Son, bakers, have 
found a demand among mill workers 
from the old country. 


Voluntary petitions in bankruptcy 
have been filed by Walter Wapner, bak- 
er, Springfield, Mass., with liabilities 
of $1,931 and assets of $1,387, and 
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George J. Ranier, baker, Boston, with 
liabilities of $1,203 and no assets. 


The third fire in one month occurred 
in the grain store of Bowen & Fuller, 
Leominster, Mass. A large stock of 
hay and grain was destroyed, and sev- 
eral firemen were overcome by the fumes 
from the burning feed. Loss, about 
$30,000. 

Public hearings will take place Feb. 17 
on reports of the minimum wage com- 
mission of the Massachusetts department 
of labor and industries approving rates 

’ $9@13 week, according to age and 
experience, for women employed in the 
read and bakery products industries. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

The two bad breaks last week in the 
wheat market virtually killed all local 
four demand, No future bookings are 
being made, and there is no new business 
in sight. Buyers are pursuing a most 
cautious policy. Foreign demand is slow 
and trade moderate. Kansas mill repre- 
sentatives are asking shipping directions 
with new orders. 

Buffalo quotations on Feb. 7 were 
$10.40@10.90 for fancy patents; bakers 
patent, $10@10.10; first clears, $9@9.25; 
second clears, $7@7.50; rye, $9.50 for 
white, $9.40 for medium, and $7.75 for 

ark; semolina, 5%c Ib. 

Kansas fancy patents $10.50@10.75; 


standards, $9.40@10. The range on 
standards is much narrower. 
Rochester quotations for the same 


date: fancy patents, $10.50@10.90; white 
winter pastry, $9.90@10.10; graham, 
$9.25@9.35. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

be. BF cccveses a 238,000 193,016 81 
evious week ... 238,000 235,344 98 
AF BBO wcccccce 166,500 122,684 74 
vo years ago... 166,500 130,515 78 


The decline in wheat futures at the 
close of last week allowed large sales of 
ordinary No. 1 northern spring wheat to 
eastern mills at firm limits. Early in the 
veek, when winter wheat was selling con- 
iderably over $2, there was a free run 
from the country and the milling demand 
was satisfied, which caused a sharp set- 
back in limits. 

Offerings of corn are not large, but 
demand is only fair. Spot prices are 
slightly firmer, with futures, but limits 
ire about unchanged. Sales of No. 4 yel- 
low were made at $1.24@1.25, and of 
No. 5 yellow at $1.28. 

Spot prices on oats are unchanged, and 
few sales were made, as there were light 
offerings of top grades, which were most 
in demand. No. 2 white was quoted at 
63Y%e bu. 

Local prices on barley were lower, in 
sympathy with the decline in western 
markets, but the cash did not suffer to 
the extent the West did. While there 
was an excellent demand for export for 
any barley here, it was held above an 
export basis, as the local supply is so 
light that owners can get a premium on 
it in ear lots rather than sell at the ex- 
port bids received. 

There is nothing doing in rye here, no 
stocks to work on being available. 

Wheat stocks afloat here last week were 
15,558,637 bus, nearly half Canadian; in 
store, 5,389,289 bus American and 3,498,- 
009 Canadian. 

NOTES 

Harry Hannon, manager Co-operative 
G. S. F. Exchange, Inc., was received 
into membership at last week’s meeting 
of the Buffalo Flour Club. 

W. V. Hamilton, Caledonia, N. Y., 
president New York State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, was among’ last week’s visitors to 
the Buffalo Corn Exchange. 

; Fred E. Pond, secretary Buffalo Corn 
Exchange, on Feb. 6 observed his twenty- 
first anniversary as incumbent of that 
office, and received the felicitations of 
many grain men. 

Department heads of the Washburn 
Crosby Co. here gave a luncheon, Fri- 
day, at the Statler Hotel, for John Cros- 
by, Minneapolis, president of the com- 
pany, who stopped for a social visit en 
route home from New York. 

Albert C. Loring, president Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; M. A. Leh- 
man, general superintendent Pillsbury 
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Mills, Charles Owen, manager Atwood- 
Larson Grain Co., Minneapolis, and 
George E. Greene, president Greene- 
Babcock Co., wholesale grocers, Cleve- 
land, were among last week’s visitors in 
Buffalo. 

The sale of 10,700 bus damaged flax- 
seed was made at the office of Holmes- 
Browning & Co., marine adjusters, here, 
last Wednesday to the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. The price bid was over 
$1.90 bu. The bids ranged from $1.75 
up. The flaxseed was damaged last No- 
vember in an accident to the steamer 
Mulqueen on the barge canal. It was 
consigned to the American Linseed Oil 
Co. 


The will of the late Charles Kennedy, 
first president Buffalo Corn Exchange, 
provides for the distribution of an estate 
valued at more than $2,000,000, and 
names Charles M. Kennedy, a son, as 
executor. Trust funds of $100,000 are 
created for Charles M. Kennedy, Robert 
P. Kennedy, another son, and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Howard K. Patch. The first 
named inherits all the capital stock of 
Charles Kennedy & Co. The residue of 
the estate is given in trust for the widow, 
and at her death it reverts to the sur- 
viving grandchildren. 


“With central New York practically 
snowbound for more than 48 hours last 
week, Auburn, N. Y., bakers gave resi- 
dents of that city an illustration of how 
to meet an emergency. No outside made 
bread was available, but local bakers 
were equal to the demand made upon 
them. Ovens were overtaxed, extra teams 
were hired, and drivers fought their way 
through blizzards to make deliveries. The 
Auburn bakers report that they have suf- 
ficient flour on hand to meet any similar 
emergency that may arise within the next 
two or three weeks. 

M. A. McCarrtny. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market is in a nervous and 
unsettled condition as a result of the ir- 
regularity in wheat, and prices are about 
25@50c bbl less than those ruling a week 
ago. Stocks in the hands of jobbers and 
bakers are small, but they are indis- 
posed to purchase save in a small way to 
supply pressing necessities, and the vol- 
ume of business consummated is not 
large. Receipts of flour for the week 
ending Feb. 7 were 13,369,383 Ibs in 
sacks. Exports, 4,883 sacks and 3,081 
bbls to Copenhagen, and 1,100 sacks to 
Hamburg. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Feb. 7: spring first 
patents $10.75@11, standard patent $10 
@10.50, first clear $9.50@9.75; hard win- 
ter short patent $10.75@11.25, straight 
$10.25@10.75; soft winter straight, $9.50 
@10.25; rye flour, $9.25@9.75. 

The wheat market has fluctuated vio- 
lently during the past week, and closed 
at a net decline of 10c bu. There is not 
much demand. Receipts, 713,287 bus; 
exports, 1,785,110; stock, 2,155,138. Clos- 
ing quotations, Feb. 7: No. 2 red winter 
$2.06@2.07, No. 3 $2.03@2.04, No. 4 $2.01 
@2.02, No. 5 $1.98@1.99; No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $2.06@2.07. 

Coarse grains, Feb. 7: corn, No. 2 
yellow $1.444%2@145%, No. 3 yellow 
$1.40144@1.41%; oats, No. 2 white 70@ 
Tle, No. 3 684%@69%ce. 

Corn goods were easier — in the 
week, but closed firm at revised figures, 
with demand moderate. Closing quota- 
tions, Feb. 7, in 100-Ib sacks, kiln-dried: 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 


$3.35@3.45; white table meal, fancy, 
$3.35@3.45; pearl hominy and _ grits, 
$3.35@3.45. 


Oatmeal is in small supply and firm at 

$3.85@4 per 100-lb sack for ground. 
OPPOSE DIFFERENTIAL BILLS 

At a meeting of the Philadelphia dif- 
ferential committee at the Chamber of 
Commerce a protest against the passage 
of the Butler bill by the United States 
Senate and the Garber bill, designed for 
the same purpose, by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, was agreed upon. Repre- 
sentatives of the various organizations 
comprising the differential committee 
went on record in opposition te this leg- 
islation, which would deprive Philadel- 
phia of its differential on import and 
export shipping through this port. 

The protest will be submitted to the 
various organizations and, when signed, 


in sales. 


will be sent to Senator Pepper and Con- 
gressman William S. Vare to be present- 
ed to the Senate and House committees 
on interstate commerce, which now have 
the bills under consideration. C. Her- 
bert Bell, representing the Commercial 
Exchange and Chamber of Commerce, 
presided, and announced that Senator 
Smith, chairman of the Senate commit- 
tee on interstate commerce, had notified 
Secretary Kelly that he would give the 
committee an opportunity to appear at 
the hearings. 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Port of Philadelphia ocean 
traffic bureau, last Wednesday, a resolu- 
tion was adopted condemning the Butler 
bill. 

NOTES 

By auction, 10 shares Horn & Hardart 
Baking Co., of Philadelphia, were sold 
last week at $200. 

Advices from Lancaster, Pa., state 
that many of the bakers in that locality 
have advanced the price of bread Ic lb. 


SamvEt S,, DANIELS. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Flour buyers are not in the market, on 
account of the decline in wheat. Their 
ideas are not in sympathy with the pres- 
ent course of prices. Resellers have ap- 
peared, and have the upper hand. As 
they have contracts made in many cases 
well under present prices, they are taking 
profits and shutting out sales by mills. 

The durum flour mill reports sales of 
both car and round lots. Orders held in 
abeyance somewhat under the market 
were accepted on the decline in the wheat 
price, but the later advances shut out 
business. The mill is principally engaged 
in working on old contracts, this, together 
with what new orders are coming, keep- 
ing it fairly busy. No. 2 semolina in cot- 
ton 98’s, f.o.b., mill, Feb. 7, was quoted 
at 5% @6%c lb, and durum patent 4c 
less. 

Nominal prices, Feb. 7, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $9.60@9.85 $6.30@6.55 
Bakers patent ....... 9.35@9.60 6.10@6.30 
First clear, jute ...... 8.05@8.20 5.00@5.25 


Second clear, jute .... 6.45@6.95 3.25@3.65 

A few outside inquiries were received 
last week for rye flour, but none resulted 
The market was erratic, and 
discouraged prospective buyers. Local 
users bought in the usual small lot way, 
covering their actual needs. Quotations 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, Feb. 7: pure 
white, $8.30; No. 2 straight, $7.90; No. 3 
dark, $6.40; No. 5 blend, $8; No. 8 rye, 
$6.95. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

WO, Bed access cescectoovsse 13,090 35 
Previous week .........+++ 20,510 55 
NS Ty 40 6 544 0R SE OARS 15,760 43 
TWO PORTE OHO .i.ccccccecs 8,010 22 


Cash wheat continues slow. Mills pick 
up suitable cars of both spring and 
durum, but are not active outside of this. 
Elevators are called upon to care for 
surplus offerings at inside line of bids. 
Buyers seem to be fed up on amber, and 
are backing away from the limited offer- 
ings. Bulk of car arrivals are running 
to low grade smutty durum, and sales of 
this class drag. Close, Feb. 7: No. 1 
dark, $1.8344 @2.181%; No. 2 dark, $1.811%4 
@2.14%; No. 3 dark, $1.791%4@2.10%; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.81144@2.08'4. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


o—Amber durum -—Durum—, 
N 





Jan 0. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
31... 199 @218 198 @218 197 195 


2 195% @214% 194% @214% 193% 191% 
3.... 193% @212% 192% @212% 191% 189% 
4.... 195% @214% 194% @214% 193% 191% 
5.... 190% @209% 189% @209% 188% 186% 
6 184% @203% 183% @203% 182% 180% 
7.... 188% @207% 187% @207% 186% 184% 

Interest in oats has flattened out. Re- 
ceipts for the week ended Feb. 7 were 
231,000 bus, and stock carried in houses 
12,300,000. 

Barley closed Feb. 7 at 81@85c. There 
is very little coming in, which makes it 
comparatively easy for buyers to handle 
arrivals. 

Heavy selling of the rye May future 
on the general slump in the grain list 
brought a 16c break in price. On Feb. 7 
buyers were supporting the market after 
a low point of $1.57 had been reached on 
the present drive. The net decline since 
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Jan. 31 is 144%c. Norway and Germany 
were reported good buyers on the break 
at the seaboard, the latter taking all of- 
ferings. With an increase of 275,000 
bus in elevator holdings, they show a 
stock, Feb. 7, of 4,893,000 bus. 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Feb. 7, with comparisons, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 


r——Receipts——, -——Shipments—. 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 


Spring .... 397 12 354 es 179 6 
Durum .... 469 172 800 105 51 2 
Winter .... 5 5 ° _ os 
Bonded .... 26 

Totals .. 897 189 1,154 105 230 Ss 
COPE seccce 3 315 47 o° ee os 
2 ee 231 76 11 > 8 “a 
Be sesccws 275 146 456 e's : ° 

Bonded... 1 oe ee . . 
Barley .... 37 1 15 33 12 os 
Flaxseed .. 34 16 17 68 43 17 

NOTES 


Not a bushel of spring wheat was 
loaded out of Duluth-Superior elevators 
last week, but 105,000 bus durum went to 
outside points. 

Export business in grain from Duluth 
is light and scattered, with foreigners 
taking wheat and rye occasionally, but 
rather sparingly. 

On the advance in wheat and rye, Feb. 
9, the mills advanced quotations on pat- 
ent and clear flour 25c bbl, rye flour lic 
bbl, and durum products %c lb. 

The Bjorlin bakery, which has been 
doing business in Duluth for 30 years, is 
negotiating the sale of its building in the 
West End to the City Creamery Co. If 
the deal goes through Mr. Bjorlin will 
erect a new and finer plant adjoining the 
present one, 2205 West First Street. 

Storage space in elevators here is 
gradually filling up. Of the nominal 5,- 
000,000 bus still to be filled, nearly all is 
confined to the plants of two companies. 
Others have no room or only a little, and 
that will be soon taken. Commission men 
have thus far been able to take care of 
all country consignments, but are doubt- 
ful of their ability to go much further, 
and should a tendency develop to push 
any considerable amount this way a seri- 
ously congested condition might develop. 

F. G. Carison. 





CORN MILLERS’ COMMITTEES 

Cuicaco, Itu.—T, M. Chivington, sec- 
retary American Corn Millers’ Federa- 
tion, announces that President J. W. 
Craver has appointed the following as 
members of the standing committees for 
1925: 

Finance: W. N. Adams, Arkadelphia 
Milling Co., chairman; T. R. Hillard, 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co; L. R. Bow- 
man, Scott County Milling Co; J. F. 
Weinmann, J, F. Weinmann Milling Co; 
E. S. Miller, Miller Cereal Mills. Mem- 
bership: E. S. Miller, Miller Cereal Mills, 
chairman; L. R. Bowman, Scott County 
Milling Co; E. V. Washburn, Shawnee 
Milling Co; J. F. Weinmann, J. F. 
Weinmann Milling Co; L. C. Stair, J. 
Allen Smith & Co. Traffic: W. N. Adams, 
Arkadelphia Milling Co., chairman; L. 
J. Licht, Patent Cereals Co; C. J. Travis, 
Louisville Milling Co; J. M. Hammond, 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co; R. B. 
Lancaster, Elevator Milling Co. Legis- 
lative: T.° R. Hillard, Miner-Hillard 
Milling Co., chairman; Robert R. Clark, 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co; L. J. Licht, Pat- 
ent Cereals Co; Carroll Thibault, Thi- 
bault Milling Co; R. B. Lancaster, Ele- 
vator Milling Co. Package differentials: 
E. S. Miller, Miller Cereal Mills, chair- 
man; L. R. Bowman, Scott County Mill- 
ing Co; C. J. Travis, Louisville Milling 
Co; E. V. Washburn, Shawnee Milling 
Co; R. B. Lancaster, Elevator Milling 
Co. Cost accounting: L. R. Bowman, 
Scott County Milling Co., chairman; J. 
W. Morrison, Lexington Roller Mills Co; 
W. N. Adams, Arkadelphia Milling Co; 
E. S. Miller, Miller Cereal Mills; C. J. 
Travis, Louisville Milling Co. 

S. O. Werner. 





HEARINGS ON GRADES FOR OATS 

A series of public hearings in connec- 
tion with a proposed revision of the offi- 
cial grain standards of the United States 
for oats is announced by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
hearings will be as follows: Seattle, Feb. 
16; Portland, Oregon, Feb. 17; Louisville, 
Ky., Feb. 25; Chicago, Feb. 26; Minneap- 
olis, Feb. 27; New York, March 10. 
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SEATTLE 

The sharp break in the wheat market 
the latter part of last week, followed by 
lower flour prices, was apparently with- 
out effect on buyers in this territory, so 
far as increased sales are concerned. Ex- 
treme conservatism continues to be the 
policy of most buyers, and this attitude 
has been and still is encouraged by many 
of the mills. 

The Atlantic seaboard and the south- 
eastern flour trade have shown greater 
interest in coast flours recently, but busi- 
ness has been very difficult to put 
through. 

Inquiry from the United Kingdom and 
the Continent was more general last week 
than for some time, and bookings were 
larger than of late. The United King- 
dom is, and for some time has been, the 
best export market for coast flour. 

Hongkong and the Philippines have 
been the only oriental outlet for coast 
flour for months. Hongkong took one 
20,000-bb1 lot 10 days ago, and sales of 
parcels are being worked rather fre- 
quently. Shanghai and other North 
China ports have bought nothing for a 
long time. 

Export quotations were reduced 20c bbl 
last week, making the price, Feb. 6, for 
soft wheat straights, in 49’s, $9.20 bbl, 
c.i.f., Hongkong and North China ports, 
and patents, in 98’s, $10.90. 

Washington flour quotations, with the 
exception of family patent, were reduced 
20@50c bbl Feb. 6. Quotations, carloads, 
coast, on that date: family patent, $10.80 
@11.20 bbl, in 49's; straights, $8.30@ 
8.80, 49's; cut-off, $8.25@8.90, 49’s; pas- 
try flour, $8.75@9.05, 98's; bakers patent, 
$10@ 10.35, 98’s; blends, made from Mon- 
tana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $10@10.50, 98s. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, Feb. 6: Da- 
kota, $10.50@11 bbl; Montana, $9.60@ 
10.50. 

Pacific wheat prices, Feb. 6, were about 
10c bu lower than at the peak, against a 
decline of 19¢ in Chicago May during 
the same period. The light 1924 crop of 
the Pacific Northwest and heavy export 
sales early in the crop year have resulted 
in low wheat stocks, which condition, in- 
tensified by a large demand for reseed- 
ing, has resulted in great strength in Pa- 
cific wheats. Quotations, Feb. 6, sacked, 
coast: soft white, $1.95@1.96 bu; western 
white, $1.90@1.92; western red, $1.88@ 
1.90; Big Bend blue-stem and baart, $2.30 
@2.35. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

are re ree 12,844 23 
Previous week ++ 23,202 44 
Es aig-4% 0-4:4% 0.6.5 42k 6-07 65 
Two yeare ago ............ 36,080 68 
Three years ago ........... 832,154 61 
Four yeare ago ........... 38,786 54 
Piwe PORTE GOO. 2. 2ccvccess 17,363 33 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ee SAP rreerer ce °C 55 
EUOVIOUR WOOK 2... cccecces 15,074 26 
ED ona. 6 40°65 60S Bow kas 47,798 84 
Two years ABO ............ 48,038 73 
Se SE OED 5 Sos ceeauce 45,050 79 
Four years ago ........... 11,648 20 
Meee PORE BO onc ccc vcccs 37,522 65 


Fourteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended Jan. $1, 1925, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule op- 
erating six days a week of 99,500 bbls of 
flour, made 51,594, or 52 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 68,652 made the previous 
fortnight by 17 mills with a two weeks’ 
capacity of 123,800 bbls, or 55 per cent 
of capacity. 


MONTANA WHEAT EXPORT RATE 


A report has been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by Ar- 
thur R. Mackley, examiner, that the ex- 
port rate on wheat from central and 
western Montana points to the north Pa- 
cific Coast of 7c per cwt under the do- 
mestic rate is justified and should be 
maintained. Proceedings were instituted 
in 1922 by the Montana railroad commis- 
sioners requesting the cancellation of the 
differential, and the Southern Minnesota 
Millers’ Association and the Duluth 
Board of Trade intervened in support 
of the petition. 

The rate has proved invaluable to north 
Pacific millers in enabling them to take 
advantage of the rate in grinding Mon- 
tana wheat into flour for export, large 
amounts of such wheat having been util- 
ized in making blended flours for the 
export trade. The contention was made 
at the hearing that the coast millers took 
advantage of the rate in grinding Mon- 
tana wheat for domestic markets. The 
finding of the examiner necessarily clears 
the coast millers of any such practices. 


COLUMBIA BASIN RATE CASE 


Frank M. Weaver, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission examiner, has filed a 
report in proceedings instituted by the 
Walla Walla County Farm Bureau ad- 
verse to its contention that the 10 per 
cent differential in favor of Portland and 
against Seattle, Tacoma and some other 
coast points on wheat and other products 
originating south of the Snake River be 
removed. The Washington state depart- 
ment of public works and Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Spokane interests were inter- 
venors in the case in support of the peti- 
tion. 

The commissioner recommended to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission tenta- 
tively that the situation be left as it is 
now, namely, that Portland shall con- 
tinue to enjoy the 10 per cent differential 
in its favor previously established by the 
Commission. 

The commissioner reviewed the conten- 
tion that the differential was justified by 
the water level grade down the Columbia 
River to Portland against the more ex- 
pensive haul over the Cascade Mountains 
to Seattle, and considered the argument 
of the grain growers that the lower rate 
to Portland confined their grain market 
to that city and deprived them of com- 
petitive buying from Seattle and Tacoma. 

The examiner found that neither the 
complainants nor the intervenors had 
produced any new arguments in addition 
to what was introduced at the original 
hearing before the Commission, and con- 
cluded that no reason exists for disturb- 
ing the relationship now established. 


NOTES 


O. D. Fisher, of Seattle, president 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., and Mrs. 
Fisher, left last week on a motor trip 
to California. 

Lewie G. Pattullo, Seattle manager 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., sailed last week 
from Vancouver, B. C., for England, 
going via Australia and the Suez Canal. 


A. J. MacMillan, Calgary, Alta., man- 
ager, and Kenneth A. McLennan, Van- 
couver, B. C., Pacific Coast manager, 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., were in Seattle 
last week. 


On account of serious damage to au- 
tumn sown wheat by winter killing in 
the Pacific Northwest and of the lack of 
seed wheat in many districts, large 
amounts of seed wheat will have to be 
shipped to the interior, financed through 
state appropriations. 

North Coast wheat exporting houses 
have been keeping in touch with Aus- 
tralian wheat markets. No Australian 
wheat has been sold to the north Pacific 


Coast. Even if Australian wheat were 
exported as flour, and the drawback pro- 
vision of the tariff act taken advantage 
of, the cost of such wheat would be con- 
siderably above coast wheats. 

The Oregon-Washington Railway & 
Navigation Co. has filed a request with 
the Washington department of public 
works for permission to make reduced 
rates on seed wheat to wheat growing 
districts, which has been granted, and 
the department has requested the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to permit re- 
ductions in interstate shipments. 

The Federal Reserve Bank for this dis- 
trict, in its Jan. 20 review, said: “The 
industry has been slow to accumulate 
stocks of wheat on the recent rising 
wheat market, stocks of 16 reporting 
companies, at 2,927,762 bus on Jan. 1, 
1925, being 25 per cent and 7.9 per cent 
smaller than one year ago and the five- 
year average for Jan. 1, respectively. 
Twelfth district production of flour dur- 
ing December, 1924 (530,949 bbls), was 
31.5 per cent greater than in November, 
but 27.9 per cent less than in December, 
1923.” Sixteen large mills reported flour 
stocks as 548,550 bbls, Jan. 1, 1925, 
against 569,430 on Jan. 1, 1924. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Slight reductions in prices of bakers 
flours from other states featured the 
San Francisco market at the close of the 
week, though California mills remained 
firm in their quotations on both family 
patents and other flours. California 
flours are now at the very peak of high 
prices. The decline ranged 20@30c, 
bringing Kansas standard patents to 
$10.25@10.40 bbl, Montana standard to 
$9.80@10.20, Dakota standard to $10.30 
@10.70, and Washington-Oregon blue- 
stem patents to $10@10.25, car lots, basis 
98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., California com- 
mon points. 

California family patents remained at 
$10.90 bbl, and bakers flours at $11@ 
11.20, car lots, basis 98-lb cotton bags, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other milling 
points. 

Demand for flour continues fair, bak- 
ers finding it necessary to purchase sup- 
plies even at the topmost prices, as 
stocks are very limited. However, there 
has been no heavy buying on the San 
Francisco market, and none is expected 
until prices are either stabilized at a 
high figure or recede considerably. 

California mills report a good volume 
of business, the only limitations seeming 
to be ability to get wheat. The crops 
were extremely short throughout most 
of the territory from which milling grain 
is secured for this district and, while 
some is shipped from both Washington 
and Oregon, this supply is not adequate. 
As a result, wheat prices have gained, 
and on the San Francisco Merchants’ 
Exchange the quotations ranged as high 
as $3.65@3.75 cwt for good milling 
wheat, practically $2.40 bu, f.o.b., San 
Francisco. Even country points report- 
ed purchases at around $2 bu. Millers 
declare that the serious shortage in west- 
ern grain has a greater bearing than na- 
tional or international conditions. 


NOTES 

Walter Lawson, Winnipeg, Sask., with 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., was a recent 
San Francisco visitor. 

Hawaii is shipping a bumper sugar 
crop to the United States this winter, it 
being estimated at 700,000 tons. 

The Tulare Chamber of Commerce is 
investigating plans for the building of a 
new stock feed mill there at a cost of 
$30,000. 

Leading grain growers of California 
met at San Francisco last week to con- 
sider plans for the co-operative market- 
ing of grain under plans being formu- 
lated by the California farm bureau. 

Continued advance of Sperry Flour 
Co. bonds, preferred and common stock 
formed a feature of the San Francisco 
stock and bond exchange during the 
week, the bonds going to $100.25, and the 
common stock to a new high mark of 
67%. 

Whether there will be increase of 
freight rates between the Pacific and At- 
lantic coasts affecting grain products 
and canned and dried fruits is a question 
now before the intercoastal conference. 
As rates cannot be changed without 
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unanimous vote, it is not expected there 
will be any alterations for the present. 

Among the bills being considered by 
the California state legislature is one ex- 
tending the grain standardization act so 
as to include beans and cotton. Another 
bill provides for a lien on live stock and 
other movable property of farms to se- 
cure payments for grain used. 


Reports from China state that there 
is increasing interest in foreign flour. 
During January native wheat advanced 
to $2.50 bu. Tientsin mills had stocks of 
350,000 bags, and were operating 10 per 
cent of capacity. California mills are 
seriously interested in the Chinese trade. 

Among ships bringing flour and other 
grain products to San Francisco during 
the week were the steamer Admiral Far- 
ragut from Portland with over 8,000 
bags flour, the Admiral Dewey from 
Seattle with 10,644 sacks flour, the Ruth 
Alexander from Seattle with 10,000 sacks 
flour, the Rose City from Portland with 
8,500 sacks flour and 500 sacks meal, and 
the Admiral Peary from Seattle with 
1,000 sacks flour and 3,793 sacks wheat 
loaded at Tacoma. 


Operation of the new Enical terminal 
at Alameda, Cal., indicates that a new 
grain shipping center will be developed. 
Not only has this terminal been opened 
for the largest Pacific Coast freighters, 
but the California Transportation Co. 
has secured permission to operate its 
river craft into this harbor. This will 
furnish a connection between the wheat 
areas of central California and the ocean 
craft docks. The terminals, which were 
formally opened during the week, are 
being built at a cost of $3,000,000, and 
will provide the new type of dockage in 
the Bay district. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


PORTLAND 

Flour prices were maintained at the 
old level in the past week, though the 
undertone was easier at the close, when 
the wheat market slumped. Buying was 
more or less restricted at all times. List 
prices at the close of last week: family 
patents $10.85, bakers hard wheat $11.05, 


bakers blue-stem patents $10.95. Export 
business was reported slow. 
Output of Portland mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Ps SOU eed aeccersy . 38,334 61 
PESVICGS WOOK 20. sc ccscoses 40,788 65 
i 2) Pera eo 50,028 80 
yo. oy. ee 35,655 62 
TRICO VORTS BHO ..ccccccces 30,300 53 
ee WUD BD sox sosceccs 15,246 31 
Five years ago ........... 25,206 59 


Demand for wheat was checked when 
prices began to break in the East, but 
the decline was less marked here than 
at Chicago. Exchange bids at the close 
of last week: hard white, $2.08; soft 
white, $1.88; western white, $1.86; hard 
winter, $1.85; northern spring, $1.90; 
western red, $1.83; Big Bend blue-stem, 
$2.20. There has been a strong demand 
for seed wheat at a wide range of prices, 
up to $2.85 being paid for some varie- 
ties of hard spring. Most of the sec- 
tions that suffered from the December 
freeze are believed to have enough wheat 
now in sight for reseeding purposes. 

Flour exports from Portland last 
month were 72,886 bbls, including ship- 
ments to the Orient as follows: to Dairen, 
15,003 bbls; Manila, 11,000; Hongkong, 
5,000. Shipments to California were 89,- 
580 bbls, to Atlantic ports 21,144, to 
Gulf ports 5,000, and to Hawaii 348. 

Wheat exports from Portland in Janu- 
ary were 279,985 bus. Domestic ship- 
ments were 128,882 bus to California 
ports. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 
While there has been considerable ac- 


tivity in local flour throughout the past _ 


week, prices have remained practically 
unchanged. January showed the largest 
receipts for many years. Big deliveries 
had a reactionary effect, and at present 
there is little buying. Bakery buyers 
are marking time on all purchases, with 
the idea of cutting in on the breaks. 
As a result, business is actually suffer- 
ing. 

In retail circles the condition is acute. 
Bakers have been calling attention to 
high costs and intimating that the price 
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of bread should be increased. As a re- 
sult, women’s clubs and civie organiza- 
tions are rattling their scabbards and be- 
wailing the “high cost of living.” Mem- 
bers of the Southern California Bakers’ 


Association are appearing before the 
women’s clubs in the interests of the 
bakers. 


W. Francis Ireland, president of the 
association, predicts no immediate 
change in bread prices, although he says 
an increase is much needed. Most of 
the large bakers are now operating at a 
loss, he says. 

Meanwhile, according to reports, an 
effort is being made in the northern part 
of the state to introduce a bill in the 
state legislature which would make 
bread—and other necessities—a_ public 
utility, with prices governed by a utilities 
commission. It is not expected to get 
very far. 

Quotations on Feb. 5: California fam- 
ily patents $11, clears $8.60, Kansas bak- 
ers $10.80, Idaho bakers $10.60, Kansas 
akers $10.40, basis 49’s; California pas- 
try $9.80, blended $10.60; Washington 
pastry, $9.60; northwest blend, $10.60, 


NOTES 


C. C. Hine, director of sales, Globe 
Milling Co., has left for a visit to all 
the mills along the coast. 

Arthur D. Jones, formerly with the 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., is now in the 
siles department of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 551.) 
The Minneapolis Bag Closing Machine, 
as the apparatus is called, is said to 
eliminate all labor in the closing of 
paper sacks. 

The annual outing of Industrial and 
tsilroad Traffic Representatives of the 
United States is to be held this year at 
the Birchmont Beach Hotel, Bemidji, 
Minn., June 17-19. This is the annual 
outing originated by the Minneapolis 
Traffic Club, and the details for same 
are being looked after by M. H. Stroth- 
man and C. C. Crellin, of the traffic de- 
partment of the Washburn Crosby Co. 

The B. W. & Leo Harris Co., which 
recently bought the business of the Co- 
lumbian Feed Governor Co., Minneapolis, 
has moved the latter’s factory to its own 
building at 2429 University Avenue S.E. 
The new owners will not change the 
name of the company, but will handle 
the business a little more aggressively. 
They report the receipt recently of four 
orders for feed governors from mills in 
central Europe. 

The basketball teams of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. and the Washburn 
Crosby Co. met at Central High School, 
Minneapolis, the evening of Feb. 5, in 
their first game toward deciding the 
championship of their division in the 
Municipal League. About 600 rooters 
were present. The Pillsburys had re- 
served one side of the room and the 
Washburn Crosby contingent the bal- 
cony. The Pillsbury rooters had with 
them their band. The game was fast, 
clean and well played, the final score 
standing 13 to 9 in favor of the Pills- 


burys. 








BOSTON GRAIN & FLOUR 
EXCHANGE, INC., ORGANIZED 


Boston, Mass.—Dean K. Webster, of 
H. K. Webster & Co., Lawrence, Mass., 
was elected president of the newly or- 
ganized Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, 
Inc, on Feb. 2. This organization re- 
places the grain board of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, and its organiza- 
tion follows upon the erection of the New 
Chamber of Commerce Building. Other 
officers elected were as follows: Elmer 
I. Dawson, first vice president; Richard 
E. Pope, second vice president; Caleb H. 
Jaquith, Frank A. Noyes, Henry P. 
Smith and Warren G. Torrey, directors 
for three years; Robert C. Bacon, Harry 
Hamilton, Charles Varga and Alexander 
5. MacDonald, directors for two years; 
E. H. Day, Edward M. Hagarty, Wil- 
liam B, Hanna and Andrew L. O’Toole, 
directors for one year. 

With this first election the new organi- 
zation becomes a going concern, and the 
Separation from the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce definite and complete. 
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Only a few minor details are to be ad- 
justed. The organization has already 
received its charter under which grain 
and flour trading in Boston will be car- 
ried on. 

The establishment of the new ex- 
change is in no sense a divgrce or seces- 
sion from the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, but a setting apart of the mer- 
chants engaged in the flour, grain, hay 
and allied trades into an independent 
body by a mutual friendly agreement. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BREAD WEIGHTS REDUCED 
BY BAKERS IN OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—That many 
small bakers of the Southwest are losing 
money because of high prices of wheat 
and inability to increase the price of 
bread is the opinion of flour salesmen 
who have made a cursory survey of flour 
stocks in baking plants. Early in Feb- 
ruary no reports had come here of bread 


cut down, slightly camouflaging the fact 
that bread is more expensive, and slight- 
ly fooling the public. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





DETROIT FLOUR CLUB MEETS 

Torepo, Ouro.—There was a meeting 
of the Detroit Flour Club, Jan. 27, at 
the Wolverine Hotel, attended by three 
representatives from the Chicago Flour 
Club, P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin 
& Son, V. J. Petersen, Petersen Bros. & 
Co., and John W. Eckhart, John W. Eck- 
hart & Co. who made the trip at the 
request of President A. W. Mears, of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs. 

At the request of E. D. Paddock, 
president of the club, W. H. Carleton, 
of the Bay State Milling Co., presided. 
Among the speakers were V. J. Petersen, 
Chicago, a past president of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, John W. Eck- 
hart, Chicago, and P. P. Croarkin, all 
of whom showed the advantage of such 
organizations as now exist or are being 
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Century Mill Re-enters Business 


The Century Milling Co. of Minneapolis, which has been inac- 
. tive for about three years, has decided to re-engage actively in 
During the period of its inactivity, the company 
has maintained an office in Minneapolis, so that it is prepared 
to go forward with its plans without delay. Connections are now 
being formed in the principal markets. 
The brand “New Century,” which is a special patent, has al- 
ways enjoyed an enviable reputation in flour circles. 
to this, a new brand, “New Age,” will be introduced. 


The Century mill is a modern, well-equipped plant in Minne- 
apolis, and has a capacity of about 3,000 bbls daily. 
its period of inactivity the plant has been kept in perfect physi- 


In addition to wheat flours the company will also produce a 
full line of pure and blended rye flours. These will be marketed 
under the “New Century” brands, 

The company feels that the many former users of Century 
products will welcome the opportunity of securing these brands 
With its past reputation for quality flours over a long 
period of years, it is confident that it will be able in a short 
time to regain a large part of the business previously enjoyed 
and to attract a wide circle of new trade. 


In addition 
This is the 


During 








prices being increased in Oklahoma, but 
lighter loaves were being turned out by 
some bakers. It is said that some of the 
larger plants of this territory have flour 
on hand or contracted for that will last 
them. until June or July, and that the 
operators of these are inclined to hold 
present bread prices stationary for the 
time being. 

Loaf weights are said to be varying 
from 15 to 20 oz in Oklahoma. Tulsa 
bakers are selling wholesale at 10c loaf, 
where scaling is said to be 17@20 oz, 
while the prevailing wholesale price in 
Oklahoma City is 8c. 





BREAD PRICE INCREASES 

New York, N. Y.—Several of the chain 
stores and many of the smaller bakers 
have increased the price of bread, and it 
is felt that within a very short time the 
larger bakeries, such as Ward’s, General 
and Cushman may make a similar an- 
nouncement. Several weeks ago Thomas 
Roulston increased the price of white 
bread 2c, and has now raised prices on 
raisin and graham bread the same 
amount. James Butler advanced Ic on 
Jan. 15, and may go higher. In a great 
many cases the price of rolls has been 
raised and the size of the loaves has been 


formed in the flour trade. There was 
also some discussion of the bakery mer- 
gers now taking place. 

A committee of five, headed by Frank- 
lin Edwards, David Stott Flour Mills, 
was appointed for the purpose of arous- 
ing more interest and to increase the 
membership among Detroit flour men. 
This committee will also make some rec- 
ommendation as to who should be eligible 
for membership, some being of the opin- 
ion that, in addition to mill representa- 
tives, brokers and distributors, bakery 
supply men should be permitted to join 
on account of similarity of interest. 
Twenty-seven local flour men attended 


the meeting. 
W. H. Wiaern. 


NORFOLK BREAD PRICES RAISED 
NorroLtk, Va.—The larger bakeries in 
Norfolk and vicinity have let it be 
known that increases in prices would 
take place immediately to make the 12-0z 
loaf sell for 7c retail, and the 16-oz loaf 
at 10c. The Norfolk Housewives’ League 
has announced it will hold a special meet- 
ing to discuss the increased bread prices. 
The general expression of retailers was 
to the effect that the increase in bread 
was not unreasonable. 
Josery A. Lesue, 
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The buckwheat market is dull, prices 
ranging somewhat lower than a week ago. 
The call for flour is moderate, and prices 
are practically unchanged. Demand for 
grain is rather indifferent, and mild 
weather is credited with reducing the call 
for flour to comparatively small limits. 

MrinNEAPOLIs.—Buckwheat prices have 
declined during the past two weeks, a 
drop of about 25c cwt being recorded. 
Demand is reported to be indifferent and 
offerings hard to move. Japanese buck- 
wheat is quoted at $2.30@2.35 cwt, and 
silver hull and mixed at $2.25; bulkheads, 
5@10c less. 

Cuicaco.—The buckwheat market is 
quiet, with flour prices practically un- 
changed. Fancy Japanese is quoted at 
$2.60 cwt, and fancy silver hull at $2.35 
@2.40, with dirty seed less. 

Mitwavukee.—Buckwheat quotations 
are nominally unchanged. Offerings and 
demand moderate. Interior mills are 
able to get practically all the supplies 
they need. Buckwheat flour is in mod- 
erate call, but the mild weather has 
checked new business. Customers are 
taking prompt delivery according to con- 
tract specifications, keeping production 
on an even scale. Nominal quotations, 
Jan. 31: silver hull, $2.30@2.40 ewt; Jap- 
anese, $2.45@2.50. 

Burrato.—Stocks here show very little 
change. Holders are asking around $2.35 
ewt, with a limited demand, as mixers 
are not in the market. 

Toronto.—Demand for buckwheat is 
slow and the market is dull. Supplies 
are more plentiful, and the quotation is 
7c bu lower. On Feb. 7 Canadian sellers 
were asking 85@90c bu for good quality 
buckwheat, in car lots, on track, country 
points in Ontario, according to freights. 





GULF PORTS VICTORIOUS IN 
OCEAN RATE CONTENTION 


New Onrreans, La.—New Orleans and 
other Gulf ports have been victorious in 
their battle for the right to compete with 
New York and other Atlantic ports on 
an even basis. This is the first time in 
the history of this country’s commerce 
when Gulf ports have been allowed an 
“even break” with New York in the mat- 
ter of rates, and marks also for the first 
time the freedom of Gulf ports from the 
“domination of their commerce by for- 
eign steamship interests.” 

The United States Shipping Board has 
taken steps to cancel the agreement un- 
der which foreign steamship interests 
have long exercised control over ocean 
rates from American ports. All pre- 
vious attempts to do away with the dif- 
ferential that favored New York and 
other north Atlantic ports have been op- 
posed successfully by the north Atlantic 
conference. 

R. A. Suiivan. 





DULUTH BAKERS RAISE PRICES 

Du.tutrH, Minn.—Most of the Duluth 
bakeries advanced the price of bread Ic 
Ib on Feb. 9. One large grocer operat- 
ing a bakery- in connection with his trade 
has not as yet made an advance, but the 
others are not holding off because of 
that. With wheat at its present high 
level it is declared that the price of 
flour must increase relatively. Local 
bakers, it would seem, have had until 
recently sufficient flour on hand or 
booked at law figures to enable them to 
hold the price of the bread product 
down, giving the public the benefit. They 
must now replace stocks at higher rates. 
Small increases have been made lately in 
other bakery goods than bread. 

F. G. Cartison. 





BREAD INCREASE IN INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp.—The first of the 
contemplated increases in prices of bread 
and pastries by bakers in Indiana, so far 
as can be learned, has been announced at 
Shelbyville, where manufacturers began, 
on Feb. 2, charging Ic more for a loaf 
of bread, taking the price up to 9c for 
1-lb loaves and to 13c for 1144-Ib loaves. 
These are wholesale prices. The price 
on buns, rolls, cakes and other pastries 
will not be advanced immediately, but 
increases will follow in these items unless 
wheat goes down. Curis O. ALBron. 
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GAMBLING 

Things that attracted little or no at- 
tention before the war, being considered, 
if noticed at all, as part of the every- 
day scheme of things, are now, in more 
critical times, being subjected to tests 
before the bar of public opinion, The 
grain trade has one feature of this kind 
that has been in the limelight in recent 
months. This is the brokerage shop that 
specializes in trades for the man off the 
street. 

Though associated with the grain busi- 
ness, these rather unlovely institutions 
are not really of it. Their proprietors 
are not grain men, but price merchants. 
They pander to the gambling instincts of 
the lower classes. It is true that all 
classes, high and low, gamble, but there 
is a difference between the calculated 
trading of the man who knows what he 
is doing and the frenzied betting of the 
poor devil who has nothing to lose that 
he can spare and whose few poor dollars 
are usually needed to keep his family 
from starving. 


TORONTO 

The break in Winnipeg wheat put a 
quietus on the demand for spring wheat 
flour. Mills report current domestic 
sales unusually dull, and some are close 
to the point of shutting down. Buyers 
regard the price as artificially high, and 
their orders are confined to bare require- 
ments. Bakers are especially cautious 
in their commitments, as their margin of 
profit has been cut away by these price 
conditions. Since our telegraphic quo- 
tations of Feb. 3, which put prices for 
publication on Wednesday down 30¢ bbl, 
there have been two more breaks of simi- 
lar amounts, making a total decline for 
the week ending Feb. 7 of 90¢ bbl. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 7: top patent springs in 
mixed car lots $10.80 bbl, in jute 98's, 
seconds $10.30, export patents $10.10, 
delivered, Ontario points, 30-day terms, 
with discount of 10c bbl for spot cash. 
Bakers buying in large quantities get a 
discount of 20e bbl on these prices, plus 
cartage charges if incurred. 

Ontario soft winter wheat is in much 
better supply. When Winnipeg wheat 
began to tumble, farmers of this prov- 
ince who had been holding back their 
winter wheat began to rush the market 
and, as a result, mills have had a good 
deal more flour to offer. By Feb. 6 this 
flour was almost unsalable at any figure 
based on the price of wheat. Asking 
prices were down 50@75c bbl, and buy- 
ers were not keen at even the lowest 
prices available. Quotations, Feb, 7: 
good quality 90 per cent patents $8.30@ 
8.60 bbl, in secondhand jute bags, Mont- 
real freights. 

Sales of spring wheat flour for export 
are diminishing steadily, Doubtless there 
is a good deal of exporting business 
waiting to be done, but buyers want low- 
er prices and will not place new business 
till they feel reasonably safe in doing so. 
During the week ending Feb. 7 prices of 
spring declined 90c bbl at milling points 
and 5s 3d United Kingdom basis. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 7: best brands export pat- 
ents 56s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., London, 
Liverpool or Glasgow, February sea- 
board loading; March 6d over, and April 
and May 9d over. 

No sales of winters for export are re- 
ported. Prices are too far out of line. 


WHEAT 

The apparent collapse of the boom in 
wheat has for the moment finished what 
little demand there was among Ontario 
mills for western spring wheat. Dealers 
here are doing little or nothing in this 
grain. Local prices follow Winnipeg 
closely. Quotations, Feb. 7: No. 1 north- 
ern, on track, Bay ports, $2.06 bu, a re- 


duction of 24c since a week ago; other 
grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario winter wheat is lower, in sym- 
pathy with springs. Mills are now pay- 
ing farmers for wagonloads, delivered, 
$1.50@1.60 bu; car lots, 10c bu over. 


CEREALS 


Demand is slower, and cereal mills are 
inactive. Prices advanced 20c bbl in the 
week. Quotations, Feb. 7: rolled oats, 
in 90-lb jute bags, $8.40 bbl, in mixed 
car lots to the trade; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. There 
is no export demand, and quotations are 
unobtainable. 

Oat hulls are in slow demand. Nomi- 
nally, they are quoted at $17 ton, Mont- 
real, and $18, Boston, in bags, car lots, 
delivered. 

COARSE GRAINS 

All kinds of feeding grains are in 
good demand. This is the season for 
active business in this market. Farm- 
ers are delivering more freely, and prices 
are lower. Quotations, Feb. 7: No. 3 
Canadian western oats 73%c bu, c.i.f., 
track, Bay ports; No. 2 American yel- 
low corn $1.43 bu, basis Toronto freights ; 
No. 3 Ontario oats 60@65c bu, country 
points, according to freights; malting 
barley, 90@95c; rye, $1.42@1.47; stand- 
ard screenings, $28 ton, track, Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Shipping companies report bookings of 
ocean space for flour limited. Rates 
show no change. Quotations, Feb. 7: 
London, Liverpool, Manchester 21c, Glas- 
gow, Belfast, Dublin 22c, Hull, Leith, 
Newcastle 23c, Aberdeen 3lc, Dundee 
30c, Antwerp, Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam 22¢, Danzig 3l1c, Copenhagen 
27c, Helsingfors 3lc, Stockholm 30c, all 
February shipment. 


NOTES 

N. S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & Son, in- 
surance brokers, Hamilton, Ont., visited 
Toronto Jan. 6. ; 

Reports from the country indicate 
that the winter wheat crop of Ontario is 
well covered and in good condition. 

The Great Lakes Elevator Co., Ltd., 
Owen Sound, Ont., has been incorporated 
to build grain terminals at that point. 


The Kanada Biscuit Co., Ltd., Brant- 
ford, Ont., has assigned. Assets are 
stated to be $107,500, and _ liabilities 
$221,345. 

Canadian milling shares are holding 
steady in the stock markets of Montreal 
and Toronto, although there has been 
considerable trading. 

Sale of the plant and properties of 
the Toronto Milling Co., Ltd., Streets- 
ville, Ont., under a mortgage, is expected 
to take place early in April. 

Herbert Law, son of Andrew Law, of 
Crawford & Law, flour importers, Glas- 
gow, left Toronto recently for a visit to 
the home of his parents in Glasgow. 

Many Ontario farmers are letting their 
cows go dry, owing to the high cost of 
millfeed. Milk is unprofitable at its 
present price, which is but little above 
the lowest point in 10 years. 

During January the sterling quotation 
for Canadian flour for export advanced 
from 54s to 61s 3d for January ship- 
ment, which reflects the influence of the 
big advance in wheat that month. 

Hunt Bros., Ltd., London, Ont., whose 
1,200-bbl mill was recently burned, ad- 
vised that they will shortly commence 
rebuilding their plant and expect to be 
back in the milling business as soon as 
work can be completed. 

The quantity of United States wheat 
in store in public terminal elevators in 
Canada on Jan. 16 was 2,672,041 bus, 


as against 360,930 in 1924. This wheat 
was all east of the lakes, and presum- 
ably destined for export. 


Stocks of wheat in store in Canada on 
Jan. 16 amounted to 89,238,000 bus, as 
against 140,223,000 at the same time in 
1924 and 97,652,000 in 1923. In 1922 the 
amount was 75,982,000 bus, in 1921, 42,- 
747,000, and in 1920, 13,683,000. 

The fact that for the past two or three 
months Great Britain has been buying 
less than half her usual quantities of 
flour in Canada is proof that the big 
bulge in wheat at Winnipeg has had the 
effect of driving a lot of business in 
flour away from this country. 

A singular feature of the Canadian 
market for mill products during January 
was the fact that millfeed held through- 
out the month at the price of the open- 
ing day, whereas flour advanced to the 
extent of about $1.25 bbl. This refutes 
the argument of the farmers that mill- 
feed has gone up out of proportion to 
its value. 

The Canadian Parliament opened its 
session for 1925 on Feb. 5. The speech 
from the throne indicates that the gov- 
ernment’s legislative outline will include 
measures for the equalization of freight 
rates in Canada, government control of 
ocean rates, improvement in equipment 
of seaports on both coasts and a progres- 
sive colonization and settlement program. 
There will also be an act to amend the 
Canada grain act. 

The government of Canada and the 
legislatures of Ontario and Manitoba 
have entered into an agreement for the 
improvement of water power facilities 
at Kenora. This will be an advantage 
to mills located at that point on the 
Lake of the Woods and near by. These 
mills suffered last year from an unusual- 
ly low water level, which will presum- 
ably be corrected when the proposed im- 
provements are made. 

The government of Canada proposes to 
introduce legislation to secure a reform 
of the Canadian senate and make this 
body more responsive to public opinion 
and public needs. This measure has been 
precipitated by the refusal, of the senate 
to allow the construction of more rail- 
way branch lines in western Canada 
where these are badly needed for the 
development of districts already peopled 
by farmers who have no means of getting 
their grain to market. In many cases 
the proposed branch lines were promised 
years ago but, owing to the war and 
other causes, were never built. 


VANCOUVER 

Flour prices declined 40c on Feb. 2, 
and are now quoted at $11.20 bbl, basis 
jute 98’s. With the recent weakness in 
wheat a further drop of 40c is antici- 
pated before the end of the week. Mill- 
ers report a good demand both in the 
city and from the country. The shortage 
of millfeeds enables them to work off 
seven to ten tons flour in all mixed cars. 
Export demand is lacking. Cables re- 
ceived from the Orient today state that 
the price asked for Canadian flour is 
$1.55 bbl higher than their ideas, and the 
prospects of business in the immediate 
future are very remote. Odd parcels of 
flour have been worked to picked ports 
in the United Kingdom, but the total 
volume is of little consequence. It is 
reported that 2,000 tons have been booked 
by the Norwegian government for Feb- 
ruary shipment via Vancouver. 

There has been no oriental demand 
for wheat since November. Japan and 
China have made substantial purchases 
of new crop Australian wheat at very 
low prices for January shipment, and 
with these supplies in sight oriental buy- 
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ers are holding off as long as possible 
before inquiring for supplies in Canada 
and the United States. Whether or 
not any further purchases will be made 
in Canada by the Orient on this crop is 
problematical, in view of the availability 
of Australian wheat at much lower levels. 

Local exporters show very little inter- 
est in wheat, and premiums are at the 
lowest point on this crop. No. 1 north- 
ern is offered freely at May price, No. 2 
northern at 34%@4c under, No. 3 north- 
ern at 10c under, No. 4 wheat at 20c un- 
der, No. 5 wheat at 30c under, and No. 
6 wheat at 38c under, bec pe | May. 
Several parcels were worked to the 
United Kingdom last week, on account 
of some near-by cheap ocean space being 
available. This distress space has all 
been cleaned up, and local values on the 
basis of current freights are several 
cents per bushel out of line with Euro- 
pean ideas. 

Vancouver screenings are quoted at 
$22 ton, a decline of $3 in the past week 
from the high point. Local demand has 
slackened up considerably, but stock 
feeders in Washington continue to take 
all offerings. 

Stocks of grain in store at Vancouver, 
Feb. 5: No. 1 northern, 791,350 bus; No. 
2 northern, 576,224; No. 3 northern, 684,- 
492; No. 4 wheat, 876,257; No. 5, 357,533; 
No. 6, 218,233; other grades, 176,298; to- 
tal wheat, 3,680,387. Oats, 165,343 bus; 
barley, 85,629. 

, NOTES 

The Globe Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
closed its Vancouver office Jan. 31. 

H. Gauer, western manager James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd., grain mer- 
chants, Winnipeg, was a recent visitor in 
Vancouver. 

W. L. Craig, of the Craig Grain Co., 
Vancouver agents of James Richardson 
& Sons, Ltd., is visiting Calgary and 
Winnipeg markets. 

H. M. Cameron. 


WINNIPEG 

The drop in local wheat quotations 
has resulted in lower prices for flour. 
Millers here announce two reductions, 
one of 40c bbl, and a further one of 20c, 
applying to all grades. 

Demand for flour for domestic use is 
only fair, due to the unsettled state of 
the market and weather conditions. 
There is nothing new in the export situ- 
ation. Business is scarce, and millers 
do not look for any steady volume of ex- 
port trade until prices settle down. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted Feb. 7 at $10.50 
bbl, jute, seconds at $9.80 and first clears 
at $8.20, Fort William basis, sight draft; 
cotton, 15c over this basis: Alberta 
points 10@30c. over, and British Colum- 
bia and Pacific Coast points 30@50c 
over. Bakers purchasing their require- 
ments in jute get special prices. 

The oatmeal market continues steady, 
with fair domestic sales and the usual 
volume of export trade. Quotations, 
Feb. 7: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $3.25, 
and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent 
over rolled oats, delivered to the trade. 

The sudden reversal in the condition 
of the local wheat market, foretold by 
the more level-headed in the trade, has 
been amply demonstrated during the 
present session. The market opened 
Feb. 2 with lower prices, and this ten- 
dency was maintained until the much 
talked of $2 mark was reached and 
passed. On Feb. 6 a general collapse oc- 
curred, Excitement has been tremen- 
dous, and speculative operations have 
reached a point hitherto unknown. Pub- 
lic losses have been extremely heavy. 
The legitimate trade has been expecting 
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just such a culmination to the past two 
weeks of unwarranted inflation, and has 
stood clear of the whole thing. Cash 
wheat demand is dull, and confined to 
local buyers. Only odd car lots have 
changed hands. Prices for No. 1 north- 
ern, in store, Fort William: 
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The coarse grain market is dull, and 
very little interest is being shown in any 
grain. In the earlier part of the session, 
there was considerable demand for oats 
and barley from commission houses with 
eastern connections, but this trade was 
soon satisfied. Quotations, Feb. 7: No. 
2? Canadian western oats, 673%4c bu; bar- 
ley, 99e; rye, $1.61%; flaxseed, $2.63%. 

NOTES 

Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the week ending Feb. 5 averaged 198 

irs per day, compared with 549 for 
the corresponding period in 1924. 

There is no doubt that Japan and 
China would come into the market for 
Canadian wheat and flour if prices would 
settle to a level where the risk of loss 
to buyers would not be so great as is the 
case now. 


Che 1924 crop of wheat in Japan was 
1,125,000 bus below that of 1923, and 
1,500,000 below the average for the pre- 
vious five years. The actual amount 
grown in 1924 was 25,500,000 bus. The 
annual requirements of Japan amount to 
15.000,000 bus or more. Canadian wheat 
now gets a preference among imported 
varieties, owing to its high gluten con- 
tert. It is used for blending. 

lt is announced in Winnipeg that at 
the annual meeting of the Canadian 
council of agriculture, to be held in To- 
roto at the beginning of March, a reso- 
lution is to be presented, suggesting the 
amalgamation of the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., the Saskatchewan Co- 
operative Co., Ltd., and the wheat pools 
of the three prairie provinces. The sug- 
gestion is to be put forward by the spe- 
cial committee of the Saskatchewan 
Grain Growers’ Association. 


"he board of grain commissioners re- 
ports that the movement of western 
grain during January, while not large, 
has kept up with that of the same pe- 
riod in 1924, when due allowance is 
made for the size of the crop. The high- 
er prices which have prevailed probably 
account for the fact that marketings 
have been almost as heavy as those of 
a year ago, The quantities moving to 
the Head of the Lakes and Vancouver 
are reported to be very much smaller. 
In the case of Vancouver, ocean rates 
are almost prohibitive. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

Spring wheat flour prices in Montreal 
receded sharply during the past week 
from the peak reached the week pre- 
vious, ending up with a 90c drop. The 
market is still weak. 

Trade during the week was quiet. 
Closing prices, Feb. 7: 
$10.80 bbl, seconds $10.30, bakers $10.10, 
jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 
_ Winter wheat flour business was lim- 
ited, but available offerings were small. 
Closing prices, Feb. 7, $9.20@9.30 bbl, 
secondhand jute, ex-track for car lots, 
and for broken lots $9.50@9.60, ex-store. 

tolled oats have been in good demand, 
and a 20e increase in prices was put into 
effect. Closing price, Feb. 7, was $4.30 
per 90-lb bags, delivered. 

Comparatively small trading was re- 
ported in corn flour, but prices held good 
and closed Feb. 7 at $8.10 bbl, jute, de- 
livered. 

A. E. Perks. 





UNITED STATES WHEAT IMPORTS 

Imports of wheat for consumption, on 
which duty is paid, amounted in January 
to 11,000 bus, and for the period July 1, 
1924, to Jan. 31, 1925, to 204,000, com- 
pared to 7,912,000 for the same period 
last year. Imports of wheat by bonded 
mills for the period July 1, 1924, to Jan. 
31, 1925, amounted to 3,379,000 bus, com- 
pared to 8,208,000 for the same period 
last year. 
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THE “ESSENTIALS” TO PROSPERITY 

The sixty-eighth Congress is rapidly 
drawing toward a close, without action 
on most of the measures which the.coun- 
try was told a year ago were essential 
to prosperity. This is especially true of 
numerous formulas put forward by the 
self-styled friends of the farmer. There 
may be some additional legislation adopt- 
ed before this Congress closes but, if so, 
it will carry none of the theories of those 
wild economists who were battering at 
the doors of the Capitol throughout the 
last session. Men in Congress who last 
year were willing to take hold and help 
the progress of a few of these queer 
proposals have changed their minds, Any 
legislation that is considered will be 
along harmless, at least, if not construc- 
tive, lines. 

True, the McNary-Haugen bill is back 
in Congress, but it is not there to be 
passed. Senator McNary, who spon- 
sored the bill in the Senate during the 
period of greatest stress in the agricul- 
tural situation, is again its sponsor, but 
not in the same way. Senator McNary 
has no thought of passing the bill. He 
believes, however, that so long as its 
backers have faith in it they should have 
a chance to present their case when the 
Senate committee on agriculture takes 
up the study of proposed farm legisla- 
tion. 

If any measure is adopted, it will be 
nothing more than a stimulant for co- 
operative marketing associations, and 
perhaps will put into effect some of the 
Hoover ideas as to improved forms of 
distribution, both of what the farmer 
sells and what he buys. 

Most of the suggestions of the Presi- 
dent’s farm commission are contained in 
the revised Capper-Williams bill, which 
has been reintroduced in both branches 
of Congress. This bill is designed to 
give encouragement to _ co-operation 
among agricultural producers. 

Some of the members of the House 
committee on agriculture complain that 
the bill would repeal much of the legis- 
lation already enacted to help the farm- 
er. As a consequence, all of the mem- 
bers of the President’s commission have 
been asked to come before the committee 
and explain their views. The committee 
wishes to know if the blow aimed at 
present laws was intentional or acci- 
dental. 

It is said that Representative Wil- 
liams, of Michigan, sponsor of the bill 
in the House, merely modified his bill to 
square with the recommendations of the 
President’s board. Ralph Merritt, of 
California, member of the commission 
and reputed to be the country’s fore- 
most expert on marketing co-operation, 
is said to have approved the bill with 
slight changes. 

The House committee is declared to be 
ready to reject the bill if Chairman Rob- 
ert D. Carey and others of. the Presi- 
dent’s commission are unable to offer 
modifications to save existing laws. 


TRADEMARK AMENDMENTS 


Of interest to millers and the manu- 
facturers of all food products is the 
Ernst bill amending the trademark laws. 
The Senate committee on patents has 
ordered a favorable report on the bill, 
and the hope is expressed that it may be 
passed at this session, for which the 
prospect is not the best. The bill has 
the approval of the American Bar As- 
sociation and the New York Patent Law 
Association. The measure would sim- 
plify the process of registering trade- 
marks, something for which manufac- 
turers long have clamored. 


ANOTHER MILLING INVESTIGATION 


Millers and grain men who already 
have had to suspend business on numer- 
ous occasions to allow agents of the 
government to go over their books are 


about to be harassed again. Most of 
them do not mind letting the government 
into the secrets of their business, but 
they would be mightily pleased if Uncle 
Sam’s agents would get an “eyeful” 
some time, so that they would not al- 
ways be coming back. 

The latest excuse for annoying the 
wheat and flour trade is in the form of 
a resolution offered by Senator Cameron, 
of Arizona. The resolution would inves- 
tigate every step in the turnover of 
wheat from the time it leaves the farm 
down through the flour mill and the bak- 
ery and, finally, to somebody’s dinner 
table. 

The report on wheat authorized by a 
resolution of Senator Ladd, of North 
Dakota, has not all been printed by the 
Federal Trade Commission, and an in- 
vestigation of wheat, flour and bread, 
with special attention to the charge that 
there is a giant bread trust, has hardly 
more than started. And now comes the 
senator from Arizona with a new pro- 
posal for an investigation with but one 
new angle, the question of whether there 
is a corner in wheat. 

Any other question his resolution pro- 
pounds should be answered in the bread 
trust investigation now going on. Of 
course, it may be that before the Cam- 
eron resolution can be passed and put in 
effect the Senate will have been called 
upon to consider the House provision of 
the independent offices appropriation bill 
which ends the power of the Senate, at 
the whim of an individual senator, to 
send the Federal Trade Commission on 
a new fishing expedition at a cost of 
thousands of dollars to the taxpayers. 

Yes, and the proposed new report 
might be like the report of the commis- 
sion on its investigation of the Alumi- 
num Co. of America. The commission 
issued during the campaign a report of 
the most damaging nature against the 
aluminum company, obviously as an 
aid to the campaign of the radical 
presidential ticket and whomsoever might 
find useful political material in_ it. 
It now appears that the report, of 
which so much was made during the 
campaign, was wofully lacking in the 
essential facts upon which to base a gov- 
ernment action under the antitrust laws, 
and, that although submitted to the De- 
partment of Justice in October, 1924, 
dealt only with conditions in the alumi- 
num industry up to 1922. 

Attorney General Stone has advised 
the Federal Trade Commission infer- 
entially that its report is of no prac- 
tical value, and that the Department of 
Justice will be compelled to make its 
own investigation before deciding the 
action to be taken. 


FEDERAL TAX REVISION 


Revision of the present federal tax 
laws may be taken up for consideration 
during the spring and summer. The 
House ways and means committee has 
instructed Chairman Green to draft and 
introduce a resolution which would au- 
thorize the committee to sit during the 
period between the adjournment of the 
present Congress and the opening of the 
new one. 

Any proposed revision doubtless would 
take up first the present high surtaxes 
which the administration believes are not 
only interfering with business but are 
conducive to tax dodging. The commit- 
tee as at present constituted will not give 
a minute’s consideration to the proposal 
to restore excess profits taxes. 

The Tariff Commission is to remain 
with us. After the appropriation for 
the commission for the next fiscal had 
been killed in the House, the minority 
was appealed to to reverse itself, and 
sufficient votes were changed to assure the 
continuance of the government’s tariff 
experts for another year. The informa- 
tion which the commission gathers has 
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been of inestimable value, and would 
prove more valuable at times if followed. 

The millers, it is felt, are justified in 
being dissatisfied with the action of the 
millfeeds tariff, but a question arises as 
to where the blame lies in that case. 





MISSOURI BAKERS COMBAT 
UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A drive to elimi- 
nate the giving of coupons and free 
bread gained force at the first conven- 
tion of the reorganized Missouri Master 
Bakers’ Association, held last week in 
Sedalia. Following a speech by John M. 
Hartley, secretary Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, in which he read a 
part of the policies of that organization 
in regard to what it termed “unfair 
trade. practices,” the convention adopted 
a resolution offering its support as an 
association and the individual support 
of its members to the retail bakers in 
their fight. 

Mr. Hartley condemned the business 
methods of some of the country’s largest 
baking corporations because they appar- 
ently were trying to drive out all com- 
petition by adopting ruinous tactics 
without regard for their own profits. 
He expressed it as his opinion that some 
organization of smaller bakers, such as 
the association of which he is secretary, 
is the only chance for them to put up a 
concerted defense. Legislative and other 
needs of the big corporation bakers and 
the small fellow are rapidly becoming 
more divergent, he said. 

Another plea Mr. Hartley made was 
for millers to use more discretion in 
quoting different flour prices to large 
and small bakers. No other action was 
taken by the convention, but the details 
of the reorganization of the association 
were completed. A number of good 
talks were also on the program the two 
days of the meeting. A full report of 
the meeting will appear in the next bak- 
ery issue of The Northwestern Miller, 
Feb, 25. 

Joseph Machatschek, St. Louis, was 
elected president of the association. 
Louis Klein, Moberly, is first vice presi- 
dent; Elmer Zimmerman, Hannibal, sec- 
ond vice president; L. F. Streng, Colum- 
bia, third vice president; H. C. Strieder, 
St. Louis, treasurer; Harry E. Reid, St. 
Louis, secretary. 

The following were chosen on the ex- 
ecutive board: Frank Staedtler, St. 
Joseph; William Marquardt, Joplin; 
William Somarner, Jefferson City; Fred 
Schorie, Sikeston; Plato Priegle, St. 
Louis. 

About 50 bakers and 75 allied trades- 
men attended the convention. It was 
decided to hold the next meeting in Oc- 
tober of this year, the place to be deter- 
mined by the executive committee. St. 
Joseph had several supporters among the 
delegates. Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





GRADUAL UPWARD TREND 
OF ENGLISH BREAD PRICES 


Lonpon, Ene., Jan. 28.—Long after 
the provincial towns in England have 
raised bread prices to 10%4d, 11d and Is 
per 4 lb loaf, London has the prospect 
in a few days of going up to 10%4d. 
There has been, within the past few 
weeks, a gradual leveling up, so that 
those under the official price of 10d were 
increasing to that rate. The large con- 
cerns, however, have been hanging back, 
afraid to advance, knowing that the 
small bakers will not follow to the full 
amount. The public is now seriously 
considering the price of bread, and 
shows a tendency to favor the cheapest 
bakers. 

The curious thing about the whole situ- 


‘ation is that bakers in quite a small way 


of business are in many, probably in 
most, cases working on flour bought for 
4s, 5s and 6s less than the present quot- 
ed prices. It appears that millers’ trav- 
elers are not only solicitous but most 
accommodating in booking flour for- 
ward to small bakers, hence the cheap 
stocks. 

High prices, fortunately for the bak- 
ers, are lasting long enough to clear the 
situation. Many of them could not af- 
ford to bake bread any cheaper if flour 
prices fell, but their forward bookings 
are all but exhausted. 

JoHN KIRKLAND. 
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The feed market throughout the coun- 
try has shown material weakness during 
the past few days, the sharp break in 
grain prices having a pronounced effect 
on the millfeed situation. Practically all 
types of wheat millfeeds have declined 
#1@2 ton, and in many cases the loss 
has run as much as $3 ton since a week 
ago. 

While the break in grain prices has 
heen primarily responsible for the de- 
cline in millfeed, there has been a, ma- 
terial weakness in the actual supply 
and demand situation. The mills are 
continuing to operate at an exceptionally 
high rate for this period of the year, 
owing to the steady volume of shipping 
directions on flour received from buyers. 
As a result, the current production of 
millfeed is materially in excess of the 
usual volume at this season, and with a 
very slack demand the current output 
is pressing on a market which is in a 
poor condition to absorb it. 

The most encouraging feature of the 
situation is the fact that there seems 
to be little millfeed in second hands 
coming on the market for resale. This 
is partly because jobbers did relatively 
little buying in the autumn months, and 
partly because such dealers as have 
stocks of millfeed on hand are by no 
means anxious to part with them at 
present prices. 

The heavier grades of feed have held 
up rather better than bran and mid- 
dlings. Red dog, for example, has in 
general declined only about $1 ton since 
last week, and the spread between bran 
and flour middlings has widened to the 
neighborhood of $8.50 ton. Linseed oil 
meal has declined only about 50c@$1 in 
the past week, and the same is true of 
cottonseed meal. 

Opinions as to what is going to hap- 
pen next are as widely divergent as ever. 
The Department of Agriculture report 
showing the marked decrease in the num- 
ber of swine this year as compared with 
last indicates one reason for the de- 
creased demand for millfeed, and _ this 
special condition will not be altered be- 
fore spring feeding begins. Another 
fundamental cause of weakness is the 
large supply of hay, which continues to 
sell at a very low price. On the other 
hand, many of the mills and feed deal- 
ers still maintain that a more active de- 
mand for millfeed is bound to come 
during the next two months. The most 
reasonable opinion seems to be that from 
now on the feed market will follow the 
market for grain very closely. Produc- 
tion seems likely to continue at an un- 
usually high rate, which will just about 
counterbalance any increase in the de- 
mand that can reasonably be expected. 
Under such conditions, the price of feed 
will be almost entirely regulated by the 
current markets for corn and oats, which 
just at present show marked signs of 
slipping. Mae 

CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The market is exceedingly 
quiet; in fact, local brokers and jobbers 
say it is the dullest for many weeks, 
buyers displaying no interest in offer- 
ings. Supplies of feed are more plenti- 
ful and, for a change, track stuff is being 
offered at attractive prices. About the 
only buying reported is some short cov- 
ering by jobbing interests. Country deal- 
ers are out of the market, and mixers 
are taking on very little. Prices are 
down about $2 ton for the week. 

Mixers are not complaining as much 
as feed handlers about business. The 
call for mixed feeds is not heavy, but 
there seems to be more tendency by- the 
country trade to buy for immediate ship- 
ment, and some mixers also report a fair 
demand from eastern states. No big lots 
are being taken, and buyers as a rule 
are conservative in their purchases, but 
sales as a whole are fairly good. 

Spring bran was quoted Feb. 7 at $28 
@29 ton, hard winter bran $29@30, 
standard middlings $80@31, flour mid- 
dlings $86@38, red dog $41@4S. 


Sr. Lovis.—Very little change in de- 
mand, offerings or prices has occurred in 
the millfeed market during the last few 
days. Buying is very quiet, and heavier 
offerings from mills west of here are 
keeping prices from showing any 
strength. The feeling is noticeable in 
many quarters that still lower prices will 
soon be seen. Interior mills are dispos- 
ing of considerable feed in mixed cars. 

Soft winter bran was quoted Feb. 7 at 
$31@32 ton, hard winter bran $30@31, 
and gray shorts $35.50@36. 


THE NORTHWEST 


MitwaukeE.—The millfeed market is 
dull, and the result has been a lower level 
of prices. This is almost directly in con- 
travention of due form for the midwinter 
season when, as a rule, feed prices are 
the highest in the crop year. Demand 
has been disappointing all winter, and 
there are no signs of a revival. It is 
evident that consumers are striving 
harder than ever to keep their stock fed 


ferings, and that the output will not be 
sufficient to supply the needs of the trade. 

City mills have reduced their quota- 
tions on bran to $26.50@27 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $28@29, flour middlings 
$35@35.50, red dog $42@43, rye mid- 
dlings $28@29, a wheat mixed feed 
$31@34, in 100-lb sacks, f.0.b., Minneapo- 
lis. Jobbers’ quotations, however, are 
anywhere from $2 to $3 under mill lim- 
its. They say they can pick up enough 
country and city feed to warrant the 
prices they quote. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Feb. 10 Year ago 
BO cctsncevesees $24.50@25.00 $23.75 @24.50 
Stand, middlings.. 25.00@26.00 24.25@24.75 
Flour middlings... 32.50@34.00 27.00@29.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 38.00@40.50 32.00@34.00 


Dutvutu.—Dull conditions continue in 
the millfeed market. Inquiries are made 
daily, but mills are not taking many or- 
ders, not being in position to sell. They 
are still working on old contracts. Here 
and there a little is sold with mixed cars 
of flour, but not much beyond that. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry.—Milifeed prices are fur- 
ther depressed $1@2 ton, being influ- 
enced by the extremely light demand for 
both bran and shorts. Bran sold last 
week in Kansas City as low as $26 ton, 
although most sales were 50c@$1 more. 
Mills are having a difficult time dispos- 





Stand. middlings (brown shorts). 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Feb. 
10, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...... $26.50@28.00 $26.50@27.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $34.00@36.00 
Hard winter bran... 27.50@28.50 .....@..... «+» @24.00 28.00@28.50 .....@..... 
Bokt WiMteF STEM... oscecDeccee cesecQPecece een 28.50@29.00 38.00@39.00 
Standard middlings 
(brown shorts)... 28.00@29.00 28.00@29.00 29.00@29.50 .....@..... 37.00@38.00 
Flour middlings 
(gray shorts) ... 35.00@37.00 35.00@35.50 30.00@31.00 34.50@35.50 45.00@46.00 
De Ge kscaadevwe 41.00@43.00 42.00@43.00 .....@..... 60001 @.s.-- 48.00@49.00 
Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Myris WEAR cccccccvesscssseces $36.50@37.00 $34.00@34.50 $31.75@32.75 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ..........++.. 36.50@37.00 35.50@36.00 .....@....0 ceoeeQ@ecees 
Soft winter bran ............+.+. 36.50@37.00 36.50@37.00 .....@..... 35.00@37.00 


38.00 @ 39.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)... 45.00@46.00 
PRUE GO co vcccccicnsiseeseconese 49.00 @50.00 


37.50 @38.50 
42.50 @ 43.00 
--@47,50 


34.50@36.00 38.00@40.00 
40.50@42.00 .....@..... 
48.00@49.00 .....@..... 








with home grown forage in order to 
avoid buying what they regard as high- 
priced feed. There was a big hay crop 
in 1924, and yields of grains suitable for 
feedingstuffs likewise were of a high or- 
der, so that the average farmer is not 
compelled to worry about supplies. At 
the same time, the production of feeds 
by mills is the largest in at least three 
years, due to the grain and flour situa- 
tion, and there is no pinch as to supply, 
although the output has been constantly 
absorbed by standing orders and new re- 
quirements of established trade. 

The season when bran ordinarily is 
in best demand is approaching rapidly, 
and this may account for its relative 
strength, compared with shorts. It is in 
anticipation of a good spring call for 
bran that mixers are in the market at 
the decline, while middlings are more or 
less neglected. Still, bran is quotably 
$1.50@2 ton lower, but middlings de- 
clined $2.50@3, ranging $1@1.50 ton 
above bran. A year ago the two feeds 
were on a parity, but this was unusual. 

Closing quotations, Feb. 7: spring bran 
$28@29.50 ton, winter bran $29.20@29.70, 
standard fine middlings $29.50@30.50, 
flour middlings $36.50@38, red dog $40@ 
42, rye feed $30@31, hominy feed $44@ 
45, reground oat feed $12.50@13, gluten 
feed $36.80, brewers’ dried grains $32@ 
33, and cottonseed meal $39.50@44, in 
100-Ib sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Minneapouis.—The . millfeed market 
last week was the quietest it has been 
on this crop. It was virtually impossible 
to interest buyers, and although spot of- 
ferings were not heavy they were suffi- 
cient to break prices almost every day. 
Another weakening influence was the fact 
that some of the larger mills were willing 
to sell freely for future shipment. 

The larger distributors feel that the 
lull in demand is only temporary and 
that prices will again strengthen before 
long. They cannot see how millfeed can 
decline while coarse grains hold near their 
present levels. They believe that there 
will be more than enough consumptive 
demand before spring to absorb all of- 


ing of current production, however, and 
are either accumulating it or offering it 
as distress stuff. 

The shifting grain market has had 
much to do with limiting the demand 
for feedstuffs. None of the large buyers 
care to make purchases when there is 
likelihood of the market going to lower 
levels, and the feeder demand is inac- 
tive. Brown shorts are in a compara- 
tively better position than other classes 
of millfeed. 

Bran is quoted at $25.50@26.50, car 
lots, sacked, Kansas City; brown shorts, 
$30@31; gray shorts, $32.50@33.50. 

Satina.—Millfeed demand continues 
fairly active. Quotations remain the 
same as last week. Prices, Feb. 5, mixed 
cars, basis Kansas City: bran $1.45@ 
1.50 cwt, mill-run $1.55@1.60, gray shorts 
$1.70@1.80. 

Arcuison.—Local mills are  experi- 
encing good mixed car demand for mill- 
feed, and no accumulation of stuff is 
reported. Bran is quoted $29 ton, mill- 
run $32, shorts $34, basis mill. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—While flour millers 
reported a fairly steady run of millfeeds 
in connection largely with flour ship- 
ments, feed millers and feed jobbers re- 
ported an unusually quiet period. The 
need for feed existed over practically 
all domestic territory, but high prices 
kept consumers and, consequently, job- 
bers, out of the market. No large stocks 
have accumulated in flour mills, but the 
movement lately was sluggish enough to 
bring bran prices down 20c bag. Straight 
bran sold at $1.40@1.70 ecwt, mill-run 
$1.50@1.75, shorts $2@2.10, corn chop 
$2.60@2.70, and corn meal in 25-lb bags 
85c. 

CENTRAL STATES 

Torevo.—Millfeed is sick, and prices 
are weak and have been reduced. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $35.25 
@36.75 ton, mixed f $37.25@38.25, 
and middlings $38.25@40, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

PrrrssurcH.—The millfeed market was 
exceedingly dull the entire week, sales 
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being practically nil. Offerings were 
abundant, with no takers. Prices eased 
off considerably. Quotations, Feb. 7: 
standard middlings $35.50@36.50 ton, 
flour middlings $39@40, spring wheat 
bran $34@35, red dog $46@47; cotton- 
seed oil meal, 43 per cent protein $44.20, 
41 per cent protein $42.20, 36 per cent 
protein $40.20; dairy feed, 22 per cent 
protein $45.40@46.40, 16 per cent pro- 
tein $88@39. 


Inp1aAnapouis.—There is no cause for 
elation in the feed market in Indianapo- 
lis territory, dealers say, with prices 
slipping off at a rapid pace. Untimely 
warm weather probably has been the big- 
gest factor in a decline that reached $1.50 
before the week was out, 

Evansvitte. — Inquiry for millfeed 
slowed down considerably last week, and 
prices declined. Quotations, Feb. 7, 
based Evansville, 100-Ib sacks, carload 
lots: bran $35, mixed feed $35.50@36, 
shorts $36@37. 


THE EAST 


Burravo.—Last week was the worst so 
far this winter for the feed market, due 
to the continued impassability of rural 
roads. Highway conditions, except for 
state thoroughfares, have been the worst 
during the last three weeks for many 
winters. As a result, numerous farm- 
ers whose feed supplies were almost de- 
pleted have been unable to_ restock, 
though the demand for this commodity 
is unusually heavy, Saturday quotations 
on feeds: bran $30 ton, middlings $34.50, 
red dog $43, flour middlings $42.50. 


Boston.—Receivers report a quiet de- 
mand for all wheat feeds, with consider- 
able pressure by shippers to sell. Near- 
by lots offered in some instances at less 
than mill quotations. Other feeds dull 
and a shade lower. Quotations: spring 
bran, all-rail shipment, $34@34.50, hard 
winter bran $35.50@36, soft winter bran 
$36.50@37, standard middlings $38@39, 
flour middlings $42.50@43, mixed feed 
$37.50@38, red dog $47.50, gluten feed 
$43.95, gluten meal $53.70, hominy feed 
$51.50, stock feed $51.50; reground oat 
hulls $17, cottonseed meal $42.50@48.50, 
all in 100’s. 


PurapetpnHia.—The millfeed market 
is dull and lower. Supplies are small, 
but offerings are ample for trade re- 
quirements. Closing quotations, Feb. 7, 
in car lots, per ton, to arrive: spring 
bran $36.50@37, soft winter bran $36.50 
@37, hard winter bran $36.50@37, stand- 
ard middlings $88@39, flour middlings 
$45@46, red dog $49@50. 

Battimore.—Millfeed is $1@2 ton low- 
er for the week except in the case of 
city mills’ middlings, which, being over- 
sold, are unchanged and nominal, with 
the whole list in light demand. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran $34@36, soft winter bran $38@39, 
standard middlings $37@38, flour mid- 
dlings $45@46, red dog $48@49, city 
mills’ middlings $41.50. 

Norrotk.—Millfeed is much weaker, 
and offerings are considerably under 
market value, evidently on necessity to 
close out old contracts and cars in dis- 
tress. Buying has been only fair, and 
apparently the uncertainty which has 
featured the flour market is reflected in 
the feed trade. Quotations, Feb. 7: red 
dog $50@51, fancy flour middlings $44 
@4i7, standard middlings $38@40, stand- 
ard bran $35. 


THE SOUTH 


NasHvILLE.—No new features are 
noted in the millfeed market, with fair 
demand at practically unchanged prices. 
Quotations: soft winter wheat bran, 100- 
Ib bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$35@37, standard middlings or shorts $38 
@40. 





New Orreans.—Feedingstuffs prices, 
Feb. 5: wheat bran $1.78 cwt, sacked, 
No. 2 yellow corn $1.48 bu, No. 3 yellow 
corn $1.47, No. 2 white oats 7314c, No. 3 
white oats 724%c, No. 1 alfalfa hay $29 
ton, No. 2 alfalfa hay $27, No. 1 tim- 
othy hay $26, No. 2 timothy hay $24.50. 

AtLanta.—Wheat millfeeds suffered a 
decline due to the rapid drop in grains, 
and buyers refusing to place orders on 
uncertain market levels. Stocks are suf- 
ficient to meet present needs. Some deal- 
ers and jobbers were caught with high- 
priced goods on hand. Prices are quoted 
$3@4 ton lower than last week. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Sgattite—dMillfeed has continued in 
good demand. Stocks are light. Prices 
were fully maintained last week in spite 
of declines in flour and wheat prices. 
Washington mill-run, Feb. 6, was held at 
$42 ton, in straight cars. 

Los Anceres.—At the close of Janu- 
ary, 1,744 cars grain, seed and mill prod- 
ucts had arrived, with few hold-overs. 
Wheat prices stiffened somewhat, yet 
millfeeds, bran and mill-run have shown 
little change, and are quoted at $1@1.50 
less than a week ago. Utah-Idaho mill- 
run sold at $41 ton, while Kansas bran is 
around $40. Alfalfa products are firm 
at $32 for medium ground dry meal and 
$30 for alfalfa and molasses mixed. 
Rolled barley is firm at $57, and milo 
and kafir are selling at $2.50@2.60 cwt 
for eastern shipments, while local or 
Imperial Valley milo is bringing a pre- 
mium of 10@l15c over eastern grains. 
No. 3 yellow corn unchanged at $2.67% 
@2.70 ewt, No. 2 on a basis of 5c over. 
No. 2 western recleaned wheat, sacked, 
is quoted at $3.50 cwt, while No. 2 hard 
winter is selling at $3.55@3.60. Barley 
showed a little weakness; California 
grown is offered at $2.65, with $2.55 bid. 

PorTLAND.—There was a good general 
demand for millfeed most of the week, 
and prices ruled firm until wheat weak- 
ness set in. Local mills list mill-run at 
$42 ton and middlings at $54, in straight 
cars. 

Saw Frawncisco.—Millfeed prices re- 
main practically unchanged, continued 
strength being noticeable. There has 
been a heavy demand and limited supply. 
Kansas red bran was quoted on Feb. 7 
at $38.50@40 ton, and northern bran and 
mill-run at $35@36. Middlings from the 
Pacific Northwest were quoted at $57@ 
58 ton, and low grade flours at $58@60, 
all f.o.b., San Francisco. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Although wheat and flour 
have been fluctuating violently, millfeed 
shows no change in Ontario or the east- 
ern provinces of Canada. Prices now 
current have been in effect since before 
Jan. 1. Production is not as heavy as 
at this time last year, due to a falling 
off in demand for flour, and not to any 
want of sale for feed. On the contrary, 
this market is almost always short of 
bran and shorts. Quotations, Feb. 7: 
bran $36 ton, shorts $38, middlings $44 
and feed flour $56, jute, straight or 
mixed cars, spot cash, delivered, Ontario 
points, 

For shipment to the United States, 
bran with mill-run screenings is quoted 
at $25.20 ton and shorts at $27, basis 
f.o.b., cars, Fort William. 

For shipment to markets other than 
the United States, government standard 
pure feed bran is selling at $28 ton and 
Shorts at $30, f.o.b., cars, Fort William. 

Monrreat.—Fairly good trade is pass- 
ing in all lines of millfeed. Most of the 
business is in small lots, apparently for 
immediate requirements. Closing quota- 
tions, Feb. 7: bran $86.25 ton, shorts 
$38.25, middlings $44.25, with bags, ex- 
track, less 25c ton for cash. 

Wiynireeo.—There exists a satisfactory 
demand for bran and shorts, although it 
is perhaps not quite so keen as hitherto. 
Sales to Manitoba points show some de- 
crease, but shipments to other parts of 
the West are of considerable volume. 
Prices remain unchanged. Quotations, 
Feb. 7: Fort William basis, bran $29.50 
and shorts $31.50, in mixed cars with 
flour; Manitoba points, bran $30 and 
shorts $82; Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
bran $31 and shorts $33; British Colum- 
bia points, bran $83@35 and shorts $35 
@37; Pacific Coast points, bran $36 and 
shorts $38. 

FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Feb. 9, and on the 
corresponding date in 1924, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
i ©} SS ere $24.00 $25.00@26.00 
Pure wheat bran ...... 25.00 26.00@26.50 
SE yh 60 943 0's 25.00 26.50@27.00 
3 eee. haweas 23.00 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 28.00 33.00@35.00 
Pen catedssexedes 35.00 38.00@39.50 
2 aera 26.00 27.00@28.00 
Old process oil meal... 43.00 45.50@46.50 
CED ad abn 4.0 VKC6 ode 33.50 33.00@34.50 
Middlings® ............ 33.50 37.00@87.50 


PET oSk 0d 2K ecta00 40.00 47.00@48.00 
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Duluth-— 1924 1925 
ER cnese aeecee cecees 25.50 25.50@26.50 
ORT 27.00 26.00@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 34.00@35.00 
Country mixed feed.... 26.00 28.00@29.00 
a 34.00 38.00@41.00 

Buffalo— 

WP ME ceutceseccee cccee 30.00@ 31.00 


28.00 @29.00 
31.50@32.50 
38.00 @39.00 


DN tnt aebeneeateres #2000 
Standard middlings ... ..... 
Flour middlings 





Sn Ge baa tbenee6eee . 40.00@41.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... «.... 38.00@39.00 
Oil meal ..... eesecence veges 44.00 @ 45.00 
St. Louis— 
SR chesbeKkevnseeeste 29.00 26.50@27.50 
Brown shorts ......... 30.00 31.00@32.00 
Gray GROFtR .cccscscce 32.00 33.00@34.00 
Ce GRE ccccveseccecs 15.00 14.00@15.00 
Hominy feed .......... 31.00 44.00@45.00 
Kansas City— 
Pe DON ccewnevccess 26.00 25.00@26.00 
ED aseredketecesanevd 26.00 25.00@26.00 
Brown shorts ......... 28.50 30.00@31.00 
Gray GROFES 2c cccccsece 31.00 32.00@33.00 
PIO GO coe ces cccne 28.00 38.00@40.00 
Philadelphia— 
Weeeee BOB 2c ctccsces 34.00 33.50@35.00 
a ee 34.00 34.00@35.00 
TON DORR wccccccess 33.50 33.00@34.00 
Spring middlings ..... 32.50 36.00@36.50 
BEE GE cv ewesccccenes 39.50 46.00@46.50 
Flour middlings ...... 37.50 42.00@43.00 
MIO GOOG ccccccccccccs 29.50 35.50@36.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 28.00 28.20@28.70 
BPO cccetcencecssesves 27.50 27.00@28.00 
Middlings .........+.+.% 27.50 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlings ....... 30.00 35.50@37.00 
Red dog ..+ 83.00 40.00@42.00 





24.00 29.50@30.00 
Old process oil meal... 45.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 49.00 


47.00 @ 48.00 
39.00 @ 43.50 








Hominy feed .......... 33.50 44.00@45.00 
Reground oat feed .... 14.00 12.50@13.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst... 35.00 32.00@33.00 
Hominy feed® .........++ 37.00 62.00@52.50 
Gluten feedtt ........... 36.40 .....@35.80 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis $9.10 
DUPER ccccccccccece 7.00 9.10 
St. Louis ..... a ‘mine 7.50 
Kansas City .. é 9.70 
Milwaukee 6.50 
TOMTERIO ccc cccvcvececcccans s000 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 lbs. 
CUBA 


Havana, Cusa, Feb. 4.—Business is 
very quiet in this market. There is lit- 
tle demand for anything but low-priced 
flours, which are difficult to obtain. Buy- 
ers have been asking for very low prices, 
no matter what the quality or grade, 
provided the flour was not too dark. 
Some business on flours of this kind has 
been done, and the results will be satis- 
factory if prices continue high; other- 
wise, both miller and importer will re- 
gret the consequences. 

Prices in the local market, which were 
considerably lower, have now reached a 
more attractive level, in accordance with 
the strong position of the markets, and 
it is expected that this will enable im- 
porters here to handle their business on 
a more satisfactory basis than during re- 
cent weeks. 

According to a careful estimate, flour 
stocks in this market would be sufficient 
to cover needs up to May, and efforts are 
being made to dispose of these at as at- 
tractive prices as possible, rather than 
to make further transactions at present. 

Quotations received from original mar- 
kets are higher and higher, showing the 
strength of wheat. Owing to this high 
tone of prices, any grade of flour is giv- 
ing satisfactory results to the trade, not- 
withstanding the fact that some of the 
poorest qualities have been used. This 
will continue as long as prices remain 
high and firm; when they start coming 
down, it will be easy to learn that “mill- 
ers were changing the qualities,’ that 
“the grade was not up to the usual 
standard,” etc., with the series of com- 
plaints with which any salesman here is 
perfectly familiar. 

Luis MENENDEZ BLANco. 





CHANGE IN WHEAY RATES PROTESTED 
Oxtanoma Crtry, Oxra.—Central Okla- 
homa millers will appeal to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to not abolish the 
rate privilege they have enjoyed in wheat 
shipments from Woodward to Oklahoma 
City, El Reno, Kingfisher and other mill- 
ing centers. A hearing on whether it 
will be abolished is to be held in Kansas 
City on Feb. 18. Representatives of the 
several Oklahoma milling points will at- 
tend. The privilege has enabled these 
millers to secure wheat of high protein 
from northwestern Oklahoma and sell 
their products in northern Oklahoma 
markets in competition with mills of 
other sections of the country. They con- 
tend that to abolish the privilege would 
mean a northern diversion from Wood- 
ward of much of the state’s best grain. 





The story of the flaxseed market is 
sufficiently told by the fact that between 
Jan, 30 and Feb. 10 the closing price of 
Minneapolis May flaxseed dropped 19c, 
to $3.05, while Winnipeg May slid down 
to $2.66%. Practically speaking, there 
was absolutely no change in the actual 
supply and demand situation during this 
period of decline. The speculative bull- 
ish support simply dropped out, and 
stop-loss selling found very little buying 
strength to offset it. 

How far the process of price deflation 
will go remains to be seen, but unques- 
tionably it is an admirable thing for the 
market, however unpleasant it may be 
for those who made purchases at or 
near the peak. As flaxseed futures went 
up, carrying oil prices with them, buying 
necessarily slackened, and it will pick up 
again only when the basis seems to be 
reasonably stable. With Winnipeg Oc- 
tober flaxseed selling as low as $2.37, 
there does not seem to be much justifica- 
tion for belief in high prices to come, 
for the Winnipeg October option is a 
fair barometer to indicate what the world 
trade expects during the closing months 
of the year’s Argentine shipments. 

Cash business in flaxseed is limited in 
volume, with terminal receipts very 
small. Stocks of flaxseed in store in 
Duluth and Minneapolis elevators are 
still just about double what they were 
a year ago, and 20 times as large as 
they were on the corresponding date in 
1923. Stocks at Fort William are also 
large, and though the duty on flaxseed is 
40c bu, the present spread of 37c be- 
tween Winnipeg and Duluth May sug- 
gests that importation is not impossible. 

Trade in linseed oil meal is generally 
reported as very quiet, but prices are 
holding up fairly well, despite the com- 
bined weakness of flaxseed and millfeed. 
Mill quotations are off 50c@$1 for the 
week, but this decline is less than that 
in nearly all other feed prices. Resell- 
ers are doing little, for the reason that 
linseed meal has fluctuated hardly at all 
in the past two months. Demand is inac- 
tive, but the crushers report that their 
meal output is largely sold for February 
and at least part of March. They are 
undoubtedly now reaping the benefit of 
steady prices, for the trade in linseed 
meal has been more consistent than that 
in any other type of feedingstuff. Ex- 
port demand continues fair. Total ex- 
port shipments of linseed cake and meal 
in 1924 amounted to 326,000 tons, as 
against 282,000 in 1923. 


Cuicaco.—Oil meal is in quiet request, 
but prices continue fairly steady, in 
spite of the drop in wheat feeds. Of- 
ferings are perhaps a little more free, 
but sales are confined to scattered single 
car lots. Oil meal was quoted Feb. 7 at 
$46@47 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


Mitwavkee.—With linseed oil mills 
operating steadily under the support of 
established trade, there has been little 
change in oil meal prices. Spot meal is 
available at 50c ton less than a week 
ago, but futures are steadily held. The 
price of cottonseed meal has been af- 
fected by the activities of resellers, to 
the detriment of linseed meal. A firmer 
condition is looked for, although the 
spot situation is comparatively easy. 
Linseed meal quotations, Feb. 7, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $47@48 ton. 


Minneapouis.—The situation here is a 
little stronger, due to a slight advance 
in the market. However, crushers still 
quote oil meal at $47.50 ton, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, and are well sold up for Feb- 
ruary and at least half of March. Re- 
sellers are asking about 50c under this 
quotation. Additional orders are not 
coming in very fast, as the trade is re- 
luctant to place them before crushers 
fill their earlier purchases. In Chicago 
the situation is not quite so tight, and oil 
meal is held at $46.50@47. At Toledo 
$46@46.50 is asked, and Buffalo is low 
at $45. Eastern demand is still very 
quiet. 


Dutvutrn.—Bearish sentiment and a 
rush to-sell regardless of price de- 
moralized the flaxseed futures market, 
causing a sensational break. Profit tak- 
ing led to the uncovering of stop-loss or- 
ders as the pressure increased, and quo- 
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tations continued to break under the 
selling drive. The current month suf- 
fered an 18c decline from Jan. 31, March 
18%c, May 21%ec and July 22c. Liqui- 
dation ended the closing day, Feb, 7, and 
the scoring of low level brought out 
good support, arresting a further de- 
cline. The drying up of offerings helped 
to brace the market up, as well as mak- 
ing it easier for buyers to advance prices 
without having to take on very much in 
the way of supplies. The rally in the 
final session netted an advance in quota- 
tions ranging 2@3c over the previous 
day’s close. Weakness in Winnipeg con- 
tributed to the local depressed situation, 
and widened the spread in May between 
the two markets to 41%4c at one time. 
Any further widening may result in busi- 
ness being worked. Large Canadian 
stocks are held at Fort William, and 
there is no apparent scarcity in any 
quarter. The Argentine crop is moving 
in fair volume. Local elevator holdings 
are reported at 834,000 bus, with a de- 
crease for the week ending Feb. 7 of 
53,000 bus. Cash business is limited to 
the present light receipts, and there is 
not much change in the basis. 

Burraro.—There is a good demand for 
oil meal, but the supply in mill stock is 
reported light, and some mills are behind 
in shipping directions. The increased de- 
mand is due in part to country buyers 
and also a better export demand. Oil 
meal is offered at $45 ton, f.o.b., prompt 
shipment. 

Prrrssurcu.—Linseed oil meal proved 
a slow seller all week. Prices were 
slightly lower. Quotations, Feb. 7, $48.20 
ton. 

Boston.—Local buyers are showing 
very little interest in the linseed meal 
market. Prices for shipment rule easy, 
with offerings at $49@49.50 ton. Resell- 
ers are cutting these prices, but without 
result, 


Winnirec.—A_ good, steady demand 
for oil cake and meal is maintained, and 
local mills report continued improvement 
in volume of sales. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Feb. 7: oil cake, 
ton lots, in bags, $45, and oil meal $47, 
f.o.b., Winnipeg. 


MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, 
to Feb. 7, 1925, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
7—Receipts—,. -Shipments— 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 
11,388 7,023 3,106 1,231 
13,719 5,217 


Minneapolis .. 
DUIUtH .cccees 15,053 6,066 





Totals ...... 26,141 13,089 16,825 6,448 
Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Feb. 7, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts——, -—In store— 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 








Minneapolis 249 61 70 411 400 8 

Duluth..... 34 16 17 834 282 59 

Totals.... 283 77 87 1,245 682 67 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis - Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track May July 





Feb. 3 ....$8.15% 3.15% 3.17 3.17 3.13% 
Feb. 4 ++ 3.19% 3.19% 3.19% 3.19% 3.16% 
Feb, 5 .... 3.16 3.16 3.17 3.16% 3.13 

Feb. 6 - 3.06 3.06 3.08% 3.07% 3.04% 
Feb. 7 .... 3.07 3.07 3.07% 3.07 3.04% 
Feb. 9 .... 8.11 3.10 3.10% 3.10 3.07% 





DEATH OF ALBERT M. WARREN 


PuiLapeLpui1A, Pa.—Albert M. War- 
ren, 65, manager of the local office of the 
Quaker Oats Co., died on Feb. 6 of 
ptomaine poisoning while visiting in 
Elkins Park. Mr. Warren was widely 
known in the wholesale grocery business, 
and had been previously in charge of the 
local office of the Great Western Cereal 

. He was a member of the Union 
League and the Rotary Club, and high 
in Masonic circles. He is survived by 
his widow. 

Samuet S, Danrets. 





While the United Kingdom is one of 
the most important markets for Ameri- 
can rice, a large proportion of the im- 
ports from the United States as well as 
from other countries is later re-exported 
to European markets. 
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ENGLAND 

Lonpon, Jan. 21.—Strong markets have 
been the feature of the past week, with a 
large business passing. In fact, it is a 
long time since so many cargoes were 
reported sold. Inquiries from wheat 
traders as to the purchasers and desti- 
nation of cargoes invariably brings the 
reply “the Contine nt,” but which coun- 
try is difficult to ascertain. Russia is 
no doubt a large factor in the present 
situation. The total quantity of flour 
said to have been purchased to date 
ranges from 40,000 to 200,000 tons, ac- 
cording to the enthusiasm of one’s in- 
formant. ‘The latter quantity is far 
larger than many believe to be true, al- 
though Russian newspapers recently esti- 
mated the country’s requirements of food 
grains at about 1,000,000 tons. This has 
improved conditions so that an active 
market for strong Minnesota, Canadian 
and Australian flour has been found, 
These have been purchased mainly by 
standholders, although it is reported that 
some has been taken for the Continent, 
no doubt owing to the spot value here 
being so much below the mills’ parity. 

Canadian export patents were freely 
offered at 52s 6d, ex-store on Jan. 14, 
but are now 54s 6d, while medium and 
top Canadian patents have similarly in- 
creased in price. Notwithstanding this 
rise, values in London are still shillings 
below cable offers received today, which 
quote Canadian export patents for Janu- 
ary shipment at 56s 6d, February 57s, 
March 57s 3d, and April 57s 6d. ‘Top 
patents are 2@3s more, according to 
quality. For an equivalent price ex-store 
2s 6d per sack should be added, but this 
would allow no commission to the im- 
porter. 

Minnesota patents are not so far out 
of line, for offers were received today of 
55s 6d upward, An illustration of this 
market's reluctance to pay anything high- 
er than spot values is given, by cable 
offers today of a Canadian flour from 
Vancouver, quality about equal to ordi- 
nary export patent, at 53s Gd, c.if., re- 
maining unaccepted. 

No offers of Kansas flours are report- 
ed, but parcels on spot are not meeting 
the same demand as stronger flours and, 
generally speaking, have to be sold at 
lower prices. 

A good deal of Australian flour 
changed hands in all positions at advanc- 
ing prices, the c.i.f. value being about 
48s@49s 6d. 

Flour made from a mixture of English 
and a small proportion of Indian wheat 
is meeting a fair inquiry at 46s, upward, 
London millers have advanced the price 
of their straight run flour Is to 55s 6d, 
delivered, which is equal to about 5ls, 
c.i.f., and, although there are reports that 
it is not running quite as strong as 
heretofore, there are no complaints, so 
that, with the exception of Australian, 
it is the cheapest flour offering. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals during the past week have 
been small, with an absence of strong 
flours, low grade quality from the Plate 
predominating. The quantities, in sacks 
of 280 lbs, were: from the United States, 
Pacifie 322; Canada, 1,550; Australia, 3,- 
200; Argentina, 15,374; Continent, 200. 


WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat market has been active, with 
an all around advance. No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, on passage from Atlantic 
ports, has been sold at 72s 1044¢d@73s; 
on passage from Vancouver at 74s 6d, 
with January-February at 72s 10%d@ 
75s 9d and February-March at 73s 10%d 
@i74s 714d. No. 2 hard winters, on 
passage, sold at 68s, while 69s 6d was 
asked for January shipment. Choice 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








white Karachi, on passage, sold at 65s 6d 
@66s, with January-February at the lat- 
ter price, and May-June at 62s 6d. No. 2 
club, Calcutta, April-May, has been sold 
at 64s@64s 6d. Australian wheat, both 
cargoes and parcels, has been strong, 
passage parcels a been sold at 67s 
3d@68s, and January-February at 67s 6d. 
Rosafe, 64-lb, January shipment, sold at 
68s 6d, and January-February at 67s 
10%,.d@68s_ 6d. Baruso, 63%4-lb, on 
passage, sold at 68s 6d, but for January- 
February.there are sellers at 68s. 


FEED 

Demand for London made middlings 
has shown no improvement, and prices 
have declined 5s per ton, ex-mill, with 
sellers at £9 5s. Bran has had a better 
sale, and prices advanced to £9 ton, ex- 
mill. Plate pollards are quiet and easier. 

Linseed has been fairly steady for near 
parcels, with prices unchanged, but there 
has been a hardening tendency for the 
more distant positions. Calcutta to Lon- 
don for both spot and afloat is nominal 
at £24 12s 6d, December-January. Cot- 
tonseed continues dull, and prices have 
moved further in buyers’ favor. Bombay 
to London, January-February, is nomi- 
nal at £10 10s ton. To Hull the spot 
and December-January value is about 
£10 10s. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is firm but dull. Shippers in 
America and Canada have advanced their 
prices for rolled oats to 48s 6d, and for 
oatmeal to 47s 6d, but the advance has 
not stimulated buying. 


FAILURE OF COMMUNISM 

In referring to the enormous purchases 
by Russia of wheat and flour from Amer- 
ica and Canada, the Times says that it is 
a striking commentary on the complete 
failure of the Communist government of 
Russia, which is not only obliged to se- 
cure flour to feed the urban population, 
but also to purchase seed wheat for 
spring sowings. 

“When the vast quantity of wheat ex- 
ported from Russia before the revolution 
is compared with her imports of Ameri- 
can flour today, the revelation of utter 
futility is less remarkable than the dis- 
closure that the Communist system is so 
incredibly stupid that it does not pro- 
vide for the retention, by the farmers, of 
seed for the next year’s crop.” 


AN AGRICULTURAL CENSUS 


Efforts are being made by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome 
to arrange for a uniform agricultural 
census of the world during the year 1930- 
31. At a meeting held in London re- 
cently, the matter was fully discussed. 
The scheme will be submitted to an in- 
ternational conference of world experts 
to be held next year, and its sponsors 
seem to think that more precise statistics 
as to the production of wheat and other 
products of international importance 


- would limit, to a great extent, price 


fluctuations. 

They claim that until such official and 
unbiased estimates are available, market 
prices may be influenced by rumors of 
all descriptions and exposed to manipu- 
lation by persons able to obtain early 
information. After the initial census, it 
is proposed to repeat it every 10 years. 

WORLD'S OUTPUT OF SHIPS 

Some interesting statistics have ap- 
peared in the press regarding the output 
of ships during the past year, and Great 
Britain and Ireland head the list with 


494 merchant vessels of 1,439,885 tons, 
representing 64 per cent of the total 
production of the world. Germany stands 
second with an output of 193,952 tons, 
and the United States third with 139,463. 
The net increase in the total output of 
the world, compared with 1923, was about 
605,000 tons. 


MR, SUDDUTH IN LONDON 

W. H. Sudduth, president Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, accompanied by 
his wife, spent a few days in London 
this week. He is now in Scotland visit- 
ing the chief markets there, and will later 
proceed to Ireland. After leaving Ire- 
land he will proceed from Newcastle-on- 
Tyne to Norway. Before returning home 
he intends to spend a short time in Italy, 
and will finally make his way to Paris 
via the Riviera. 


The Liverpool Market 

Liverroor, Jan. 21.—Trade in home 
milled flour has been better, but millers 
are now asking 1@2s per sack more, 
which checks business. Imported flour 
has a limited sale, prices demanded being 
out of line with those for home milled 
flour. 

Trade in foreign wheat is fairly ac- 
tive, and as a good cargo business was 
done in Australian, Argentine and Indian 
wheats up to Jan. 16, it looked as if 
prices would decline. The market broke 
badly, in fact, options falling 1@1%4d 
per 100 lbs. Since then a decidedly firm- 
er tone has prevailed, owing to higher 
American, Canadian and River Plate 
markets and the fact that an enormous 
business was done in cargoes, 42, prin- 
cipally Australian, being sold on two 
consecutive days. 

The Continent continues to buy here 
as well as in America and Canada. 

The options market has fluctuated con- 
siderably during the week. July wheat 
was traded in on Jan. 19 at 13s 814d, 
and closed on Jan. 20 at 18s 9%4d. 

Mill offals are firm and scarce. For 
oil cake the demand continues somewhat 
limited. American linseed for forward 
shipment is quoted at £12 5s ton, c.i.f., 
February-March shipment, and £12 10s, 
c.i.f., is wanted for afloat Bombay. For 
Egyptian undecorticated cottonseed, for- 
ward, £8 2s 6d is now quoted, ex-ship. 


SCOTLAND 


Giascow, Jan. 20.—Scottish importers 
of both wheat and flour are excited by 
the further sharp rise in values during 
the past two days and by the reports of 
enormous quantities of Australian wheat 
sold. They are at a loss to define the 
outlook, but do not deny that it looks 
dangerous. A hint from Kansas of an 
attempt to corner May options has re- 
called the previous experience of this 
nature in 1898. There are traders who 
think that hints of corners are only bull- 
ish influences. 

In this market this rise is inopportune 
because, with bread still being sold at 
under cost price, bakers have been very 
cautious buyers and, consequently, home 
millers have not bought wheat in even 
normal quantities when, due to the rising 
market, they should be large buyers. As 
a consequence the outlook for bakers is 
serious, because flour will soon have to 
face wheat por and importers will not 
be surprised to see it at 60@65s per 
sack, which would mean a shilling loaf. 

In Glasgow, with its 70,000 unemployed 
being maintained at the expense of the 


state and local authorities on a bare mar- 
gin for existence, the prospect of a loaf 
at that price is decidedly unwelcome, as 
it appears that the rate of subsistence 
to the unemployed would have to be in- 
creased. 

Wheat prices, on the c.i.f. basis: Mani- 
toba No. 1 northern 75s 6d, Duluth No. 
1 northern 71s 6d, Kansas No. 2 hard 
winter 72s 3d, Australian 67s 6d@68s 8d, 
according to position. 

Flour values show the same discrep- 
ancy between North America and Aus- 
tralia. Home millers’ prices, on the c.i.f. 
basis, are 54@58s per sack. Imported 
Manitobas are offered at 56@57s, with 
56s 6d for exports. On spot these flours 
are rather less in value. American win- 
ters are 62@63s; Canadian winters, 52 
@54s; Australian, 49s for January and 
February shipment, and 49s for 
March, April and May. 

Much Australian flour is being bought, 
but freight space is lacking. Importers 
naturally comment on the big difference 
in price of Australian and American win- 
ters, no less than 13s per sack. This 
margin is regarded as absurd, and one 
of two things must happen: either Aus- 
tralian must advance or American win- 
ters must decline. Even between Mani- 
toba flour and Australian the range is 
9@10s per sack, whereas 2s 6d, traders 
say, would be a correct position. 


BREAD HIGHER IN EDINBURGH 


Edinburgh bakers have decided to ad- 
vance the price of the loaf 1d, to bring it 
into parity with the cost of flour. It is 
very exceptional to announce a jump of 
Id at a time, for usually an upward 
move is done by 44d stages. A change of 
policy, on this occasion, was made im- 
perative by the delay which has taken 
place in raising prices. After waiting 
for a break in flour values, a larger rise 
than is usual became necessary if their 
bakery accounts were to be squared. 
Glasgow is in an equally tight position, 
yet master bakers here have not moved 
into line. It is a negative form of price 
cutting which has prevented common ac- 
tion without which an advance cannot be 
exacted, 

Ever since the American journalist, 
William Bolitho, wrote about Glasgow’s 
slums and dark places, the city has at- 
tracted attention as a plague spot. The 
latest exposure in an English Sunday 
paper attributes the whole of Glasgow’s 
trouble, not to slums and evil housin 
conditions, to which every native will 
plead guilty, but to dear food. That is 
surely rather hard on the bakers when 
they are providing the people with their 
bread at under cost price! 


IRELAND 

Betrast, Jan. 19.—Trade in flour is 
getting more and more difficult and, al- 
though there appear no chances of its 
being lower, bakers and consumers are 
not willing to pay the present high prices 
to replenish their stocks. A few weeks 
ago they could have covered their re- 
quirements for two or three months at 
a figure which would have paid them at 
the present price of bread. Now the 
market has so far appreciated that, un- 
less an advance in bread takes place, any 
purchases they make would show them a 
loss, with the result that business for 
shipment is at a standstill. 

Cables for high grade short patents, 
under mills’ own brands, are as high as 
59s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin. 
There are others who have been offering 
so-called short patents under private 
brands at Is less. Scotch mills are of- 
fering a very good bakers flour, in 
strong cnngutilien at 59s 6d per 280 Ibs. 
English millers are not quite in line with 
bakers flours, but they are not pressing, 
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as they have still some cheap contracts 
to complete. Canadian export patents 
are 55s 5d@56s 6d, net, c.i.f., either port, 
for January-February shipment, but on 
spot importers would have to accept 
about 56s, delivered. Minneapolis and 
Canadian flours are hopelessly out of 
line, but have been extraordinarily cheap 
on spot at around 54s, ex-quay. 

Cables during the week for flake oats 
were about 48s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast 
or Dublin. Secondary qualities can be 
hought at 47s for February-March sea- 
board shipment. Medium cut oatmeal is 
about Is less. On spot importers have 
been sellers at 47s, but there is prac- 
tically nothing doing for shipment. On 
spot the demand is rather poor for the 
time of year, cheap potatoes being the 
reason, 

Mill offals are in good demand. Prices 
have not materially changed during the 
week. In Belfast and the north of Ire- 
land, white bran is fetching £11 ton, de- 
livered, but in Dublin and the south the 
price is about £11 7s 6d. Demand for 
red bran is still good, and millers find no 
difficulty in getting £10 ton, delivered. 


HOLLAND 

AmsrerpaM, Jan. 19.—Conditions have 
remained unchanged, but the fairly heavy 
arrivals, of fully 100,000 bags, have had 
a further depreciating effect. These are 
mostly late November shipments, and 
shippers may consider themselves lucky 
that the market did not turn against 
them, as there would have been some 
trouble in having the parcels taken up. 

The market is dominated by the local 
‘ommodity, which, in spite of fluctuatin 
markets abroad, continues to be offere 
it 23 florins per 100 kilos, fully one florin 
velow the American price. Even at that, 
some millers have announced a shorten- 
ing of working hours. Consumption of 
bread has declined about 25 per cent un- 
der the influence of the high values now 
ruling, and while the mild weather con- 
tinues, it cannot be expected that there 
will be a better demand, for vegetables 
are abundant and moderate in price. 

With reference to the recent arrivals, 
there are various parcels offering on a 
basis of 1@1.25 florins per 100 kilos be- 
low the price asked for the same brands 
by mills for prompt shipment, and there 
is no prospect of any fresh business so 
long as millers hold out for the prices 
they now ask. 

If American millers, taking into con- 
sideration the present price of home 
milled flour, could offer a good straight 
winter wheat flour at $9 they might se- 
cure some forward shipments, but at $10 
and higher prospects are poor. 


GERMANY 

Hamsure, Jan. 21.—Prices have ad- 
vanced very rapidly during the past 
week, with the result that very little has 
heen bought for shipment. Spot stocks 
stil are offered very cheaply, practically 
$1 under present shipment prices, and 
while there has been lively trading in 
spot stocks there is still a large quantity 
of flour in store here. The flours most 
in demand are the best known Canadian 
brands, which have been resold to Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. Sales have been 
made on the basis of $11.20, f.o.b., Ham- 
burg, for Canadian export patents, while 
first class Kansas short patents have gone 
begging at $10.20. | 

The main reason for the ever increas- 
ing popularity of Canadan patents lies 
in the fact that Canadian mills ship from 
New York, which assures the buyer quick 
arrival, inasmuch as it only takes 10 days, 
with numerous sailings every week, 
against 30 to 35 days from New Orleans, 
with only two sailings per month. Cana- 
dian shippers offer an “on board” bill 
of lading and payment arrival draft, 
whereas Kansas mills offer a “through” 
bill of lading from the interior mill and 
draw a sight draft on the buyer, allow- 
ing in some cases 1 per cent discount. 
These terms of sale mean, with an in- 
terest rate of 18@20 per cent per annum, 
a difference of 1@2 per cent in favor of 
the Canadian flour. Further, the length 
of time that must necessarily transpire 
from the date of purchase until arrival 
of Kansas flour increases the risk of a 
declining market. The consequence is 
that Kansas brands are seldom on the 
market and are losing their appeal. 

There is still much agitation for a pro- 
tective duty on flour, and one of the 
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largest German mills has closed its plant 
and paid off its employees, claiming that 
it is losing money in operating. This 
may be merely to secure sympathy for 
a protective duty. 

Despite the high replacement prices, 
flour is still being offered at ridiculous 
prices by second hands. For example, a 
large concern here bought, on Jan. 10, 
200 tons of a very good Kansas patent 
at $8.80, with free storage until Feb. 
15 and no payment ‘until the flour was 
removed from the warehouse. This flour 
was probably purchased, in the first 
place, for December shipment from the 
Gulf at around $8, and inasmuch as the 
buyer was in first class standing the bank 
certainly would be willing to carry the 
importer until Feb. 15. The replacement 
value of this flour on the date of sale 
was $10.50. 

During the past week sales for ship- 
ment have been made on the following 
basis: Canadian patents, $10.60@10.75, 
and Kansas patents $10.80@10.90, Janu- 
ary-February-March shipment. 

A rumor has lately been persistent that 
the Reich’s Getreide Stelle, which is op- 
erated by the government, is to bé liqui- 
dated. This corporation has now, ac- 
cording to rumor, made purchases of 
over 12,500,000 bus rye and wheat, sup- 
posed to be partly in store here and 
partly afloat, and if it were to be thrown 
on the market at a discount would cer- 
tainly work havoc with flour importers. 

The prospects for the new crops are 
very poor, as with no snow in the wheat 
and rye districts the few heavy. frosts 
will probably have caused more or less 
damage. 

Prices for January-February-March 
shipment: Canadian patents, $10.85@11; 
Kansas patents, $10.90@11.25. 


ANDREW LAW CONSIDERS 
WHEAT SUBSTITUTES BAD 


In a letter appearing in a recent issue 
of the London Times there appears the 
following letter from Andrew Law, of 
Glasgow: 

“With reference to correspondence 
which has appeared in the Times on the 
subject of the substitution of other fari- 
naceous substances for wheaten flour in 
the making of bread, some war experi- 
ences of the Glasgow food control com- 
mittee may be helpful. 

“Baking is really steam cooking. The 
large quantity and fine quality of wheat- 
en flour gluten contributes to the re- 
taining of the steam generated within 
the crust of the loaf until the cooking 
is completed. None of the other farina- 
ceous substances, which during the period 
of food control were used for bread 
purposes, was satisfactory from _ this 
point of view. 

“They all have the defect, in common 
with the coarser kinds of whole flour, 
that they allow the steam and the fer- 
mentative gases to escape; the dough ex- 
pansion is imperfect, and a sodden, un- 
appetizing loaf is the result. We dis- 
covered that the only exception to this 
general rule was to be found in barley 
flour. It blended fairly well with wheat- 
en flour. But although barley was plen- 
tiful it was wanted for distilling and 
brewing, and was therefore unavailable 
in quantity. 

“Two other ingredients were found 
particularly unsatisfactory. One was 
ground corn. The time of baking, which 
renders wheaten flour assimilable by the 
human digestive system, is* quite insuffi- 
cient in the case of corn. It requires 
about twice the amount of cooking, as 
does wheaten flour, to bring it to the as- 
similable stage. The consequence was 
that there were continuous complaints 
of digestive disturbances from the use 
of bread containing it. 

“Then potatoes were tried, but as at 
least 10 per cent of the original potato 
was lost in peeling and cutting out the 
eyes, and as of the remaining 90 per 
cent nearly 80 per cent is water, the 
potato mush, which the bakers were 
urged to use in their bread, was unman- 
ageable. The ministry then created fac- 
tories in various parts of the country to 
get rid of the water and reduce potatoes 
to dry powder. This produced a very 





poor powder, mainly composed of starch — 


and fiber, at an extravagant cost, and 
it was never used in quantity. What 
was done with those potato factories 
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RELATION OF FLOUR YIELD 
TO TEST WEIGHT PER BUSHEL 


By J. H. SHOLLENBERGER 


Milling Investigations, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture 


In the accompanying table are presented, for each of the five commercial classes 


weights. 


, of wheat, the average yield of straight flour obtained from wheats of different test 
The results are from tests made in the experimental mill at Washington, 


D. C., operated by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department 


of Agriculture. 
of 1915 to 1924, inclusive. 


The samples on which the tests were made were of the crop years 


The figures given for yield of flour are calculated from the weights of the flour 


produced and of the wheat after the dockage has been removed. 


The total of 


products obtained from the milling of the dockage-free wheat included flour, bran, 


shorts, screenings and scourings. 


Due to increases in weight resulting from temper- 


ing and to losses in weight from the evaporation of moisture during grinding, this 
total sometimes exceeded and sometimes was less than the weight of the dockage- 


free wheat started with. 


A study of the table shows a fairly uniform decrease in yield of flour with each 


decrease in test weight. 


Comparison of the results for the different commercial 


classes of wheat reveals the interesting fact that the hard red winter wheats con- 
sistently yielded the greatest percentage of flour. 





-———Test weight per bu of dockage-free wheat, lbs ‘ 
HARD RED SPRING— 64 63 62 61 60 59 58 57 
Number samples ............. cea 23 134 204 247 243 195 176 
pS eee aa 73.8 72.8 71.8 71.0 70.8 69.7 69.0 
Flour per bu, lbs— 
a A ore er 46.5 45.1 43.8 42.6 41.8 40.4 39.3 
ST MED wd 0: 9:40.0:0'0:8 0:46:08 ees 44.3 43.7 43.1 42.6 42.5 41.8 41.4 
. 4 2 Bae aes sae 4-25.6 4-29.2 4-33.0 4-36.1 4-36.8 4-41.2 4-44.1 
DURUM— 
Number samples ............ cae 24 92 118 102 74 71 43 
es OP GEMS ccccccccccces 72 72.4 71.0 70.3 69.2 68.7 66.8 
Flour per bu, lbs— 
8. WPT $x 45. 44.9 43.3 42.2 40.8 39.8 38.1 
Ben GE GO TD cccenescecccess ee > 438. 43.4 42.6 42.2 41.5 41.2 40.1 
Went por BRIE .ccccccccccses ar 4-28. 4-30.7 4-36.1 4-38.8 4-43.2 4-45.3 4-53.4 
HARD RED WINTER— 
Number samples ........... i ae 13 70 145 262 286 257 165 
Wes Ue BEE oc ccceecesces 73.3 73.5 72.5 71.8 71.3 70.8 70.7 
Flour per bu, lbs— 
DEE EE ccc wsscccseees 46.2 45.6 44.2 43.1 42.1 41.1 40.3 
5 5 ae eeer on 44.0 44.1 43.5 43.1 42.8 42.5 42.4 
Wheat per bbif .............. es 4-27.4 4-26.7 4-30.3 4.33-0 4-34.9 4-36.8 4-37.2 
SOFT RED WINTER— 
Number samples ............. ves 3 27 68 134 151 153 112 
IO, POF COME .ccccccccccses 72.4 71.6 70.7 69.6 69.6 68.3 67.9 
Flour per bu, Ilbs— 
Measured bu ..........-.++. 45.6 44.4 43.1 41.8 41.1 39.6 38.7 
FF 2) | Rarer re 43.4 43.0 42.4 41.8 41.8 41.0 40.7 
-  ¢ 4 | errr er 4-30.7 4-33.7 4-37.2 4-41.6 4-41.6 4-47.0 4—48.7 
WHITE— 
Number samples ............. 16 31 77 97 160 165 154 82 
NE hoc cccteewsees 70.3 70.3 70.8 70.4 70.3 69.7 69.2 68.3 
Flour per bu, lbs— 
Eee eee 45.0 44.3 43.9 42.9 42.2 41.1 40.1 38.9 
te Oe 06h esi dddcnteon 42.2 42.2 42.5 42.2 42.2 41.8 41.5 41.0 
Wee BOE BF ccc ccccccccces 4-38.8 4-38.8 4-36.8 4-38.4 4-38.8 4-38.4 443.2 4-47.0 
*Straight flour, tWheat in bushels and pounds. 
--———Test weight per bu of dockage-free wheat, 1bs—————, 
HARD RED SPRING— 56 55 54 53 49 
Number samples ............. 115 103 80 58 34 23 27 11 
Yield, per cent* ....... rere 68.0 66.4 65.8 64.5 63.6 62.8 62.1 61.2 
Flour per bu, lbs— 
PTT TTT 38.1 36.5 35.5 34.2 33.1 32.0 31.0 30.0 
ty § 2 Pre ree 40.8 39.8 39.5 38.7 38.2 37.7 37.3 36.7 
Wheat per bbif .............. 4-48.2 4-55.2 4-57.9 5-3.9 5-8.2 5-12.11 5-15.6 5-20.3 
DURUM— 
Number samples ............. 15 19 13 
I ot'cnn0 td teeeese 65.1 64.3 62.5 
Flour per bu, lbs— 
OT eee 36.5 35. 33.8 
i TD ones 6.050 ks 040109 39.1 38. 37.5 
UES WOE TEE cccccccccccess 5-1.1 5-4. 513.6 
HARD RED WINTER— 
Number samples ......... oe 112 63 37 21 11 7 
Yield, per-cent® .............. 70.5 69.1 68.3 66.6 67.1 65.5 
Flour per bu, lbs— 
0 ECE eee 39.5 38.0 36.9, 35.3 34.9 33.4 
i P60 <.6:666406 e680 42.3 41. 41.0 40.0 40.3 39.3 
WRENS Be MEY cc ccccccccscece 4-38.0 4—43. 4-47.0 4-54.3 4-521 4-59.2 
SOFT RED WINTER— 
Number samples ............. 47 26 14 
EE oo 6 e660 04 60.0068 67.3 67. 66.3 
Flour per bu, lbs— 
"Deere 37.7 36. 35.8 
BE UE EE Seoccceccoseses 40.4 40. 39.8 
Wheat per bbit .............. 4-51.2 4-52. 4—55.6 
WHITE— 
Number samples ............. 49 41 30 22 16 9 
ey OE DUES ccc ie iesccneds 66.9 66.3 65.1 64.4 64.3 63.2 
Flour per bu, lbs— 
PEE TD vc ccccscpewoees 37.5 36.5 35.2 34.1 33.4 32.2 
SG Bro Tri re 40.1 39.8 39.1 38.6 38.6 37.9 
Wheat per bbif ............. 4-53.0 4-55.6 5-1.1 5—4.3 5-4.8 5-10.1 


*Straight flour. 


+Wheat in bushels and pounds. 








only those connected with the ministry 
of food could now tell. 

“Such were some of the experiences 
through which we passed at that time. 
In time of war people have to eat what 
they can get, but it is hopeless to expect 
that the people of this country, who 
have been used to wheaten bread for 
hundreds of years, will voluntarily aban- 
don it or even consent to its dilution.” 





SPANISH MILLING SCHOOL 


Barcetona, Spain.—The death of Don 
Ruperto Lampaya, head of Spain’s 
school of flour milling, about a year ago, 
brought an untimely interruption to_this 
valuable institution. Measures were 
promptly undertaken to continue it un- 
der the auspices of the milling industry 
at large, and the national association of 
head millers, having no available funds 


for this purpose, opened a subscription 
list. There was a gratifying response, 
and the necessary funds for purchasing 
the school properties and appurtenances 
from Dr. Lampaya’s widow no doubt 
would have been provided by certain 
large contributors. A demand arose, 
however, for widespread participation in 
this enterprise, the idea being that the 
continued success of the school would be 
insured if its sponsors were large in 
number and_ generally distributed 
throughout the country. The subscrip- 
tion list, therefore, was kept open longer 
than originally intended. It will be 
filled up shortly, and the school then, it 
is expected, will be enabled to resume 
at once. It has been of great benefit to 
the industry at large under its private 
management, and should now enter upon 
even a wider field of usefulness. 
Feperico Montacup CasTEeLLaNno. 


. 
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A NOVEL BATCH MIXER 

To.epo, Onto.—Feed manufacturers 
have always experienced difficulty in try- 
ing to mix batches of feed where the 
ingredients were of different weights, as 
in -horse feeds, where alfalfa and 
cracked corn are used. The horizontal 
batch mixer has a tendency to discharge 
the heavy material first, and the light 
material last, so that a perfect mix is 
impossible. The claims for a new batch 
mixer, just put on the market, specifical- 
ly guarantee a perfect mix of any 
weights of material; and this in one 
minute—something a batch mixer has 
never before been able to do, 

The mixer for which these claims are 
made is the MacLellan, designed and 
patented by A. D. MacLellan, formerly 
president and manager Sugarine Co. On 
the exterior this new mixer is plain and 
simple, being merely a cylinder with 
smaller ends. It is the-scientifically de- 
signed interior which assures the extraor- 
dinary results. The interior is divided 


Batch Mixer, 100 Lbs 


into funnels and wings, so that three 
revolutions of the mixer, in one minute, 
give 48 different mixes. 

Two other features are noteworthy, 
that of power to operate, which is 
claimed to be one tenth that required 
for a horizontal machine, and the ability 
of being able to sack off right from the 
machine, thus saving the expense of pack- 
ers, and the trouble of elevating the 
material to a bin. This machine is built 
in four sizes, 100, 200, 500 and 1,000 lbs. 
The manufacturers claim their 1,000-lb 
machine has the same capacity in time 
as a 5,000-Ib horizontal batch mixer. This 
machine is made by the Anglo-American 
Mill Co., Owensboro, Ky. 


Batch Mixer, 500 Lbs 
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A clergyman was conducting a funeral 
in a western state, when two shots were 
fired outside the church. The under- 
taker at once rushed out, but returned 
in a few moments, smiling. 

“I’ve secured both those customers,” 
he whispered to the parson with par- 
donable pride.—The American Legion 
Weekly. 


* _ 


GOLF SCHOOL ADDITION 

Irate Employer: “Where on earth did 
you ever learn to add?” 

Fledgling Office Boy: “I was a caddy, 
sir !”—Life. 

+. * 

“Sam, you’ve been married quite a 
while. Why not let me write you an in- 
surance policy?” 

“No, sir! That woman is pretty handy 
with a flatiron now, and there’s no sense 
in hanging up a premium for a bull’s- 
eye.”—Rocky Mountain Baker. 

* * 


WITH OR WITHOUT BATH 


The landlady was showing the pros- 
pective lodger over the house. 

“J think you'd find everything com- 
ferable,’ she assured him. “This’d be 
the livin’-room.” 

He poked his head inside and nodded. 

“An’ this,” said the landlady, con- 
ducting him down a way that was dark, 
“this is the bedroom. Good an’ hairy, 
you see.” 

“Quite so!” assented the victim, with- 
drawing. 

“An’ this,” proceeded the dame, “is 
our barthroom. Nice little room, ain’t 
it?” 

The young man stared blankly. 

“Yes,” he agreed; “but—” 

“Oh,” broke in the landlady, “if you 
should ever want to use the barth, 1 
dessay we could find another place for 
ihe coal.”—London Tit-Bits. 

. 7 


No, Gardenia, just because wheat is 
selling at a dollar a bushel, you cannot 
call. it buckwheat.—Washington Dirge. 

. ” 


“They are now referring to you as a 
political sphinx.” 

“Which kind,” inquirea Senator Sor- 
ghum, apprehensively; “one of those that 
is expected to know the answer to a 
riddle, or just a landmark with a bro- 
ken nose, neglected among the sands of 
time ?”—Washington Star. 

* * 


Marcus: “The thief ran the car in the 
ditch, broke the windshield and stole the 
tools. Lucky thing I took out that blan- 
ket insurance policy.” 

Marie: “But, dearie, he didn’t take the 
blanket.”—Life. 

* * 

“It’s too provoking! Valentina is in 
Switzerland, Clarice is at the Springs, 
Nancy is in the Pyrenees, and here I 
am left all alone.” 

“Are you so fond of going around to 
different places?” 

“No. But it’s ridiculous to 
where !”—Sans-Géne (Paris). 

_ . 


be no- 


REVIVED 

A London cabby.who was haled into 
court for using violent language to a 
lady protested that the woman was “no 
lidy.” 

“Indeed,” said the magistrate. “I won- 
der if you know a lady when you see 
one.” 

“Of course I do,” answered the cabby 
indignantly. “Why, only the other day 
I saw one; she gave me a pound note 
for a shillin’ fare an’ walked away: “Ere, 
mum,’ I says, ‘what abaht yer change?’ 


‘Don’t be a blinkin’ old fool, says she; 
‘keep it an’ get drunk enough to kiss yer 
mother-in-law.’ Now, yer honor,” he end- 
ed triumphantly, “that’s what I calls a 
real lidy.”—-Boston Transcript. 


7 a 


REFERRED TO THE JURY 

There is a certain youngster who isn’t 
going to be subpoenaed as a witness any 
more by a certain attorney. One case is 
enough to lose. 

The local youth was on the witness 
stand, and the lawyer started in to ex- 
amine him. 

“Have you an occupation?” asked the 
attorney. 

“Nope.” 

“Don’t you do any work of any kind?” 

“Nope.” 

“What does your father do?” 

“Nothin’ much.” 

“Doesn’t he do anything to support the 
family ?” 

“Odd jobs once in a while.” 

“As a matter of fact, isn’t your father 
a worthless fellow, a deadbeat and a 
loafer?” 

“I don’t know,” the witness replied. 
“You better ask him; he’s sitting over 
there on the jury.”"—C. EF. W. in The 
Christian Evangelist (St. Louis). 


* * 


The Paris probate court has decided 
that it is not a proof of madness to leave 
one’s money to the state. In England 
it is a sign of remarkable ability in pre- 
venting the state from getting it before, 


Punch. 
* * 


FACE TO FACE 

A peculiar man moved into the house 
next to mine, so it was natural that I 
should ask him a few questions when the 
getting acquainted period. was at its 
height. 

“Tell me,”. I began, “just a few things 
about yourself?” 

“Yes, but if you read the newspapers 
you wouldi’t have to ask me,” he replied 
with a very slight sneer. “I am in the 
habit of getting up at 6:19 every morn- 
ing, except Sundays, when I remain in 
bed until 9:30.” 

“Humph,” I said with a sheepish feel- 
ing. 
“T get $57.18 per week,” he continued, 
“of which 19 per cent goes for food, 7 
per cent for taxes, 22 per cent for shel- 
ter, 33 per cent for clothing and the 
three children, and one fifth that I have 
manage—” 

“Hold on,” I said, “you don’t have 
one fifth child.” 

“Yes,” he said sternly, “and my mort- 
gage is $3,479.08. I may as well confess, 
also, that I will die in 1956.” 

“How do you know?” I demanded 
hotly. 

“Why,” he replied scornfully, “I am 
the average man all the statisticians are 
yelling about.”"—James A. Sanaker in 
Judge. 








Special Notices 





this de- 
words 


The rate for advertisements in 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seve: words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Oniy advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—CASHIER EXPERIENCED IN 
flour mill and grain elevator books; must 
be competent and show good service rec- 
ord; $150; location, Minneapolis. Address 
2408, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 

WANTED—BY A GROWING NEW JERSEY 
flour jobbing firm, real live-wire salesman 
to represent them in New Jersey; only ex- 
perienced men with a following need ap- 
ply; excellent opporcunity for the right 
man. Address “N. J.,’"" care Northwestern 
Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 


February 11, 1925 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Eastern Spring Wheat Mill 
Making Quality Flour 

Advantageously situated to make 

quick deliveries, 


of Active, 


requires the services 
Energetic 

SALESMEN 
to cover the Flour Trade in Eastern 
and Western Pennsylvania. 

We prefer Salesmen with previous 
selling experience in this territory, 
and a record of successful salesman- 
ship. 

Give complete details first letter. 
2412, Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


Address care 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY MARRIED MAN, AGE 31, WITH EIGHT 
years’ milling experience; available imme- 
diately; my experience was in the transit, 
yields and general office work. Address 
2404, care Northwestern Miller, .Minneap- 
olis. 

BY COMPETENT MILL OFFICE MAN; 
capable of holding any position in large 
milling office with exception of traffic man; 
at present employed; available at 30 days’ 
notice. Address 2360, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SUCCESSFUL FLOUR SALESMAN IN INDI- 
ana desires northwestern mill connection, 
producing strictly quality flour; best of ref- 
erences, both from past employers and 
trade; am available at once. Address 
2407, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 100- 
bbl mill and upwards, or secénd in larger 
Plant; good references, long experience; 
can do repair work and understand tem- 
pering grain; married; could go on short 
notice. Address 2416, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





ACCOUNTANT, THOROUGHLY EXPERI- 
enced in modern flour mill accounting, 
wishes to make connection with a milling 
company; have had 15 years’ business ex- 
perience; married; age 36; best references. 
Address 2402, care Northwestern Miller, 
600 Central Blidg., Seattle, Wash. 


FEED MILLING ENGINEER—LONG EX- 
perience as flour mill and elevator man- 
ager now specialist in stock and poultry 
feed manufacture; practical mechanic; 
looking for opening in western states or 
coast; now employed. Address 2406, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

PRACTICAL BREAD BAKER, FORMERLY 
superintendent in large bread shops for 
the past four years; demonstrator, now 
connected with a large flour mill, wishes 
to make a change; well acquainted with 
bakers and flour buyers; best of references. 
Address 2348, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








AS MILLER OR ASSISTANT MILLER IN 
flour mill up to 150 bbis; best of refer- 
ences as to character and ability; might 
consider renting a feed mill in a good 
location; at present employed, but desir- 
ous of change as climate does not agree 

“with us here. Address 2393, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
desires position in mill from 150 bbis up; 
20 years’ experience with hard and soft 
wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat; guaran- 
tee yield, quality; do my own millwright 
work; plan and nstall flour mill; can give 
A No. 1 r-ference. Address 2387, care 
Northwesteru Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALELMAN WITH EXCELLENT SALES 
record wishes to hear from Kansas mill 
milling first class Kansas flour, for terri- 
tory in New England states, also New 

Vurk and Pennsylvania; will consider sal- 

ary or salary and commission; state terri- 

tory and salary in first letter. Address 

“Eastern Sales,”’ 2395, care Northwestern 

Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED, AGGRESSIVE FLOUR 
salesman, now representing southwestern 
mill in Michigan, is desirous of making a 
change; well acquainted with bakery and 
jobbing trade; A-1 references can be fur- 
nished; would like to hear from a good 
southwestern mill requiring an A-1 repre- 
sentative for the state of Michigan. Ad- 
dress ““Michigan,”’ care Northwestern 
Miller, 545 Ohio Bidg., Toledo, Ohio, 








SUCCESSFUL SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD 
miller is desirous of connecting himself 
with a good milling concern; have 30 
years’ practical experience in milling of 
all kinds of grain; good mechanic and 
understands all kinds of machinery; will- 
ing to go anywhere if steady position; 
mills from 300 to 3,000 bbls; can furnish 
the very best of recommendations. Ad- 
dress 2380, care Northweste:n Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 











